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KING EDWARD VII said of 
“Europe’s Optical Illusion” 
by Norman Angell— 


* An epoch-making work.” 


PROF. GRAHAM WALLAS— 


“In the next world-crisis, Norman 
Angell may find that his twenty years 
of patient modesty and courage and 
the constant support of his judge- 
ment by the event have brought it 
about that his words will be listened 
to because they are his.” 


“THE SPECTATOR ”— 


“Norman Angell is a prince of expositors, 
with a type of mind rare in England ; 
reminiscent at its best of the great 
“encyclopaedists ’ of the French eighteenth 
century. Indeed, as the body of his contribu- 
tion to the elucidation of the great questions 
of our day grows more comprehensive, we 
see him as a twentieth century ‘ encyclo- 
paedist’ preparing us and informing us of 
the great changes which must undoubtedly 
face our communities in the coming years, 
in the same way that Diderot, Condorcet, 
Montesquieu and others prepared their 
world for the great and rapid movements 
of their time.” 


The Late ANATOLE FRANCE— 


“One cannot reflect sufficiently on the 
ideas of Norman Angell.” 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS— 


“| regard the book as a key to clear think- 
ing about what is happening in the world 
to-day and what may happen if we do not 
get our minds straight.” 





7s. 6d. net. 
5th Impression, 


JOHN BUCHAN— 


“‘ Twenty years ago | thought his arguments 
unanswerable and the years that have 
elapsed since then have not altered that 
conviction. It is often said that a new idea 
in this country must pass through three 
stages. In the first it is condemned as 
unscriptural and irreligious. In the second 
it is declared to be un-English. And then 
comes a time when people say ‘ Oh, it is a 
platitude. We knew it all along.” When 
that day has been reached then the idea 
triumphs because it has become part of the 
furniture of the ordinary mind. ... There is 
the position that Norman Angell’s ideas 
have reached to-day. At first he was very 
much a voice crying in the wilderness. 
To-day his teaching has the unacknowledged 
support of the vast mass of thinking people. 
. . . In Browning’s words, he has been doing 
the King’s work all the dim day long and we 
hold in eternal honour his vision and his 
courage.” 


J. A. SPENDER— 


“| have seldom read a book which | should 
like to see read by a larger number of 
people than his “ Unseen Assassins.’ It is a 
most skilful and penetrating analysis of the 
ideas, conscious and subconscious, which 
have been leading us astray in recent years 
and which have brought about the present 
impasse in the economic world. Beyond 
doubt a most timely book.” 


PROF. GILBERT MURRAY— 


“He makes first principles clear, and | 
wish his words could be read by 
millions.” 


LORD ROBERT CECIL— 


“A remarkable book—one of the 
books which change opinion—a worthy 
successor to ‘The Great Illusion ’ 

A great theme, admirably treated.” 


THE RIGHT HON. J. RAMSAY 
MACDONALD— 


“A most interesting book discussing our 
great world problems with penetration and 
directness of vision. Sir Norman Angell 
proves how right he was when he wrote 
* The Great Illusion,’ and how well equipped 
he is to give us guidance in the future.” 


PROFESSOR H. J. LASKI— 


“it has all his fine lucidity and sense of the 
need to deal courageously with big issues. 
The more widely it is read, the more hope 
we can have of a return to international 
sanity.” 

“What distinguishes Norman Angell from 
a legion of lesser writers is the possession 
of a common sense which amounts to 
genius... .” 


“THE DAILY NEWS ”— 


“ 


.... To-day, whether he likes it or not, 
Norman Angell is a prophet whose pro- 
phecies have come true. .. . It is hardly 
possible to open a current newspaper with- 
out the eye lighting on some fresh vindica- 
tion of the once despised and rejected 
doctrine of Norman Angellism.” 
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Free from all cares and worries—recupera- 
ting in the fresh air—how the poor mother 
of the slums would welcome such a change! ! 


Thousands of mothers and children have no 
hope of visiting the seaside this year. They 
are condemned to may in gloomy streets, 
breathing foul air, getting little or no sun- 
shine . . . unless YOU help. 


gives a poor, tired gives one 
£5 mother and _ three £1 : Is. week’s 
children a _ fortnight’s holiday to a poor tired 


holiday. mother with baby. 


Smaller or larger gifts will also be gratefully welcomed. 





Please send your 
gtfit to Pred. 
Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secre- 
tary, 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, WA 














Childhood’s Protector 


OME should be the source of Hope and 

Happiness for every Child, yet there are 
still thousands of little ones being warped 
and saddened through the harmful neglect 
of ignorant parents or the cruelty of 
guardians. 


Such ill-treated children claim the sympathy 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
For forty-eight years it has been defending 
their rights, redressing evils, and is steadily 


life for every child.” 


We plead for your support 








to bring joy instead of misery, 





to change tears to smiles. 





GIFTS will be gratefully received by Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, | 


Hon. Treasurer, or by Wm. J. Elliott, Director, 


N-S-P-C-C 


Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


a: 
a 


CHILDREN 
HAVE BEEN ? 
HELPED ; 


Chairman; The Viscount Ullswater. 





A fortnight’s Release 






Ce ond 


Neat & Trim! 


AKE your ease how you 
will, you enjoy it more by 
wearing a neat and_ silky 
“LUVISCA ” Shirt and Soft 
Collar. The fabric, not only 
silky in appearance, but fine 
and strong, is coloured in a 
variety of modern designs. The 
garments are tailored for good 


LooK 2 fit, thorough comfort and 
OR ~ . . . 

THE ora steady service. Leading Hosiers, 
oe AMULDS Stores and Outfitters will gladly 


l 
show you a wide selection. 


British aaa eo 
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SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


Ask for and sce you get “LUVISCA.” There is nathing just- 
as-good. If any difficulty in obtaining, write creat Fagin mS, 
Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 16 St. Martin’s-le- Grand, London, E.C. , for 


name of your nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 














and help of the National Society for the | 





GET RID ot f 
yur GOLD 


AND SOVEREIGNS WHILE 
PRICES ARE STILL HIGH. 


We have a Large Demand 
it for Old English Silver and ih 
good Jewellery. 
We pay Highest Prices for GOLD, SILVER, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, DENTAL. PLATES, 
Antiques and Valuables. Highest London Price for 
SOVEREIGNS. Special Rates for Large Quantities. 
Forward per Registered Post or Registered Rail. 
Bank Notes by return. 


BENTLEY & CO., 


Bullion Dealers to the Banks, 


7a NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 








working for its great aim—‘‘an endurable | 

















Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 
bie Mee and self-sacrifice. 
62,800 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
unheeded. 
Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each, 


WILL YOU SEND 


5 /- 


TO-DAY ? 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Lr.-Co.. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
42 Grosvenor antienisied ——. S.W. 1. 


—§,. O.3.-"1 
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(UN 
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u BISCUITS 
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. a F CARR'S 
4 CELERY 
: BISCUITS 
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Le © By Appointment 
" Here is the perfect Water Biscuit, and 
j - here, too, something else, equally perfect 
and quite new, Carr’s CELERY Biscuit. 





| OnlyCarr’s can make sucha Water Biscuit, 
and CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 
| of its own. 


morethina hundred yarst MADE ONLY BBY 


On Sale in all the Leading Stores N N 
in the U.S.A. y 








FEEL THE ‘TINGLOW’ 
DOING YOU GOOD 


The ‘Tinglow’ braces you up and 
stimulates the skin into glowing 
activity. Bristles give comfort- 
able friction and conform to 

every muscle and joint. 


539 Flexible Sponge gives 
HINDES waa hand a _ perfect, 
ET ° easy grip. 


BODY 
FRICTION 
BRUSH 


Registered Great Britain, 
U.S.A. and other countries. 
British Patent No. 352330. 
Canada Patented 1931, 
Other Patents pending. 
In Assorted Colours. 
From Boots, Timothy 
Whites, Chemists, 
Hairdressers and 
Stores. 
For Women 

Standard Size 5/6 


For M 
laws Size 8/6 
HINDES LTD. 


60 Parker Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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Stauton” OR CARRLASLE | See: rome a 
ENGLAND © 
Ea") 
In moments of perplexity 
one reaches fora PLAYER'S 
N°3 The exquisite aroma 
of their superb Virginia 
tobacco is at once a source of 
pleasure and inspiration. 
- PLAYER'S 
a TO”) EXTRAQUALITY 
7 ” VIRGINIA 





lOrorB? = 2Oron l/4 
5013/3 100 xn 6/4. 


| With or without Cork Tips 


ISSUED EY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OP GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LTO, 
5 
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WAR LOAN CONVERSION 


—an essential and 


decisive step towards 
Better Times 





MAKE SURE of SUCCESS | 


—from the very start 


WIFT and unanimous action on the part of all the holders of 5% War Loan is the 


country’s urgent need to-day. 


Your countrymen are watching, the world is 


watching, confident that once again British courage and patriotism—British determina- 
tion to deal thoroughly with the problem of the day—will triumph. Do your part in 
making sure of success by applying NOW for conversion of your War Loan. 


What the Conversion 
means to Britain 


Already the announcement of the scheme has 
electrified markets, stimulated business, brought 
new hope of better times for the whole com- 
munity. Upon the success of this Conversion 
depends one of the greatest economies ever 
attempted by any Government—a net sav.ng 
of £23,000,000 every year. It means immedi- 
ate relief to the Exchequer, permanent benefit 
to British industry, and definite progress to- 
wards the provision of incrcased Employment. 





What if means to you 
as a holder of War Loan 


Some sacrifice? Of course. Every British 
Citizen from the poorest upwards has been 
proud to make sacrifices for the common good 
in time of need. 


But remember this—-as an investor, as a tax- 
payer, as a citizen, you have everything to gain 
by the success of this great enterprise. In the 
new 33% Loan you will have a British Govern- 
ment Security, on which the full interest is 
guaranteed you for 20 years without interrup- 
tion. And if you apply now you will, in 
addition, secure a 


CASH BONUS OF £1 PER CENT. 
payable within 14 days. 





FILL IN YOUR FORM AND POST IT TO-DAY 


You can get an application form from 
a Bank, Stockbroker or Post Office. 
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News of the Week 


. Cabinet’s second thoughts about its attitude to 

the Hoover disarmament plan were a good deal 
better than either its first or its third. The original idea 
was to put forward alternative proposals ; then we were 
given to understand that there would be no question of a 
rival plan, but acceptance of the Hoover plan with 
reasonable reservations ; and now we have a rival plan 
after all. That is bad psychologically in its effects on 
American opinion, and bad on other grounds in that the 
claim that the British plan achieves as much disarma- 
ment as the American will not stand examination. The 
British Government rejects the proposal for the immediate 
reduction of capital ships by a third; it rejects the aboli- 
tion of tanks; it rejects the abolition of bombing aero- 
planes ; and in no case does it offer anv alternative com- 
parable in disarmament value. The suggestion that the 
reduction in the size of capital ships, beginning five years 
hence (or eleven vears hence if the life of these vessels is 
lengthened to twenty-six years, as is probable), achieves 
more reduction than the scrapping of five ships now, 
with the likelihood of more ser: apping in the near future, 
is completely disingenuous. If we propose to build new 
capital ships as soon as treaty restrictions permit, France 








and Italy, which are free to build them now, will un- 
doubtedly do so, and Germany, which is limited to 10,000 
tons, will demand equality with the rest of the world. 
That is not disarmament. As to the proposal to reduce 
10,000 ton cruisers to 7,000 tons, that would not take 
effect, as far as the British Navy is concerned, till 1947, 
for none of the existing 10,000 ton ships can be replaced 


till then. 
oo * oo ok 


The Limitation of Air Warfare 

The declaration of British policy regarding the air is 
ambiguous. In its condemnation of the bombardment of 
civilian populations from the air the British Government, 
according to its official memorandum, would be prepared 
to go to any length, in agreement with other Powers, to 
achieve this object. Yet it will not go to the length of 
accepting the American proposal for the abolition of 
bombing aeroplanes, preferring a limitation of size and 
number and the adoption of rules, admirable no doubt on 
paper, for the prohibition of bombing from the air “save 
within limits to be laid down as precisely as possible by an 
international convention.” Is this really a_ practical 
proposition ? However, if the British declaration about 
going to any length is to be taken at its face value a great 
deal may yet be accomplished. The Disarmament 
Conference is about to adjourn under not very satisfactory 
circumstances and apparently with the not very satis- 
factory prospect of further limited conversations between 
a small group of the chief naval Powers. Recent three- 
handed conversations between Britain, the United States 
and France have already made the rest of the Conference 
States restive. 

* -- ~ * 

The Anglo-French Declaration 

The new Anglo-French understanding, if understanding 
is the right term to apply to it, announced by Sir John 
Simon in the House of Commons on Wednesday, is a 
and of very doubtful wisdom. 
Great Britain and France intend to exchange views 
with complete candour regarding various European 
questions and hope that other Governments will join 
them in this. Is this really an innovation? They 
intend to work together and with other delegations at 
Geneva for a solution of the Disarmament question 
beneficial and equitable for all the Powers concerned. 
Rather a belated decision in the sixth month of the 
Disarmament Conference. They will co-operate with 
one another and other interested Governments in the 
preparation of the world economic conference. That 
surely went without saying once the Lausanne decision 
to call such a conference was announced. The fourth 
clause, whereby pending the conclusion of a new com- 
mercial treaty between them the two countries undertake 
discrimination against one 
another, has rea! body in it. As for the rest, with their 
obvious suggestion of sectional understandings within 
the League of Nations, and even within the Committee 
on European Union, to which the Lausanne Powers 
referred several important questions, they are open to 
more objection than their authors may have realized, 


curious arrangement, 


to avoid any economic 
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The Irish Imbroglio 

The Dail has, at Mr. de Valera’s instance, refused to 
accept the Senate’s amendments to the Oath Bill, which 
accordingly stands over for eighteen months till it can 
become law without the Senate’s approval. Publication 
of the correspondence between the Governor-General 
and the President of the Council regarding deliberate 
slights on the former, who is the King’s representative in 
Southern Ireland, by members of the Government, has 
put Mr. de Valera in a position in which he shows to little 
advantage, mainly, so it would appear, through the 
necessity under which he finds himself to defend the inde- 
fensible pettinesses of his colleagues. The British 
Treasury has, within an hour or two of the passage into 
law of the Irish Free State (Special Duties) Act, issued an 
Order imposing as from July 15th ad valorem duties of 
20 per cent. on all the principal imports into this country 
from Ireland, notably livestock, butter, eggs and bacon. 
And as we go to press a Bill providing for retaliation 
against British imports into Ireland is being rushed 
through the Dail. 

* * * * 


The action taken by the British Government may 
reasonably be criticized as _ precipitate. The Dail 
resumed its sittings on Tuesday, and the question of arbi- 
tration was then discussed as a quite probable contin- 
gency, though the difficulty about the constitution of the 
tribunal still remains. Arbitration, and arbitration 
resorted to freely without menace or coercion, is the one 
satisfactory way out of the present difficulty, and though 
Commonwealth arbitration might well have been accepted 
by Mr. de Valera long ago, just as the addition of one or 
two foreign members to the tribunal might have been 
accepted by the British Government, there is no visible 
reason why the workings of common sense should not 
have been given an opportunity for a week or two longer, 
The Oath question, the annuities question and the con- 
troversy with the Governor-General all reveal Mr. de 
Valera as anxious to break the connection with the 
British Commonwealth, but not venturing to go quite so 
far yet. There is no ground for believing that the majority 
of his countrymen share his views, but such action as the 
British Cabinet is now taking is precisely calculated to 
make bad blood between the two nations and rally to 
Mr. de Valera supporters who do not fundamentally 
approve his policy. Economic war between the two 
countries will be disastrous in varying degree to both. 

* * * “ 
Indian Consultations 

The resignation of Sir Tej Sapru and Mr. Jayakar 
from the Consultative Committee appointed to continue 
the work of the Round Table Conference in India, and 
the unanimous approval of their action by their Liberal 
colleagues, raises a difficult question for the British 
Government. The resignations are the result of the 
procedure announced by Sir Samuel Hoare some three 
weeks ago, the idea of a further session of the Round 
Table Conference being abandoned in favour of other 
methods designed to accelerate the work of bringing the 
new Constitution into full being. To the average 
Englishman sympathetic to Indian aspirations the 
Secretary of State’s proposals were reasonable and gave 
no ground for suspicion, though it is no doubt true that 
the status of Indians called into consultation by the 
proposed Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
would not be quite the same thing as if they were sitting 
as equal members of a Round Table Conference. But 
the difficulty that has arisen is not insuperable. The 
new procedure was devised to reduce delays in the 
interests of India. If Indians themselves press for a 


= ee, 


procedure that may involve some delay, there is no 
strong reason against conceding it. Sir Samuel Hoar 
made it perfectly elear that the plan he mapped out 
would be varied if good cause were shown. The attitude 
of Indians who have co-operated as loyally as Sir Te 
Sapru in the past may reasonably be regarded as good § 
cause, and though a full meeting of the Round Table 
Conference is to be avoided if possible, a compromise 
taking the form of a meeting of the Federal Structure 7 
Committee in London might very well be considered, | ~ 
* * * * 

A Victory for Decency ee 

Since the article on a later page on ‘“‘ The Old Bailey 
and the Press” was written and in type, it has been | 
stated that Mrs. Elvira Barney has given to a Member | 
of Parliament who had put down a question regarding 7 
her possession of a revolver a written undertaking to 
refrain from writing any further articles for publication 
for twelve months, and to discontinue the series already |~ 
begun. The Member in question, Mr. G. G. Mitcheson, | 
has explained that his sole purpose in putting the 7 
question was to do all in his power to stop such articles | 
as have already begun to appear. He is to be con- 
gratulated both on his action and its result. Our 
strictures on what has already appeared in print are in 
no way affected by the promise he has secured, but. the be 
knowledge that his attitude is that of the overwhelming 
mass of self-respecting persons in this country encourages |_ 
some dim hope that. the Sunday Press may hesitate a _ 
little longer in the future before inviting this particular 
type of contribution to its columns. 

* ~ * * 

M. Herriot in Trouble 

After the part he played at Lausanne, M. Herriot has — 
become a person of importance to Europe, and _ the 
change in his political fortunes since he got back to 
Paris is a matter of more than domestic concern. On 
Tuesday the Chamber divided on the Finance Bill, the — 
Government securing the comfortable majority of 306 
to 172. That looks satisfactory enough, but, in fact, | 
M. Herriot only survived by grace of the Right, not the | 
Left. The Socialists voted against him both on a vital) 
amendment and on the Bill as a whole, partly because 
they disapproved of some of the Government’s economics | 
and partly beeause the Government rejected an economy 


proposal of their own (suspension of the annual training. 


of military reservists), and their leader, M. Blum, went! 
out of his way to emphasize the gravity of the rupture. | 
The Tardieu administration left a lamentable financial | 
legacy to its successor, and of the 4 milliards needed’ 
to balance the budget only 2} milliards has been voted 
by the Chamber. The Senate, to which the measure now | 
goes, may stiffen it up, which will mean another crisis! 
when it returns to the Chamber. The Government may! 
either be defeated or saved again by the parties to the} 
Right of it. In the latter event its general political! 
orientation would inevitably be affected. 
* * * * 

The Gold Standard Argument i 

There seems little reason for the perturbation the| 
resolution passed by the Board of the Bank of Inter! 
national Settlements on Monday on a return to the! 
gold standard has caused in certain quarters. The point) 
the critics have seized on is that the British member) 
of the Board—in effect the Bank of England—voted for! 
the resolution. This they undoubtedly did, for it was) 
carried unanimously. But the resolution was little more 


than an academic declaration in favour of the retum 
to gold, at some date, under some circumstances and at 
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some parity, by the nations that have gone off it, coupled 
with a general expression of approval of the findings 
embodied in the majority report of the League of Nations 
Gold Delegation. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made it clear in the House on Tuesday that the Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with the resolution, that it was 
in no way bound by it, and that its own policy (which 
may be described as one of suspended judgement) 
yemained unchanged. Most people in this country look 
for a return to gold on some terms sooner or later, but 
the resolution of the Bank of International Settlements 
does nothing to decide the issue. The Government is 
perfectly free, if it chooses, to resort to a managed 
currency. All these matters in any case will be dis- 
cussed fully at the World Financial and Economic 
Conference in the autumn. The Bank of International 
Settlements could, if the central banks of the world 
agreed, do a great deal to make the gold standard work 
more smoothly in the future than in the past. 


* * * * 


Another Submarine Disaster 

The British proposal at the Disarmament Conference 
to abolish submarines was partly occasioned by our 
own sad experience of the danger inherent in these 
craft. The sudden foundering of the ‘ M2’ near Portland 
last January, with her officers and men, has still to be 
explained. Now the French Navy has sustained a similar 
loss in the new and large submarine ‘ Prométhée,’ which 
sank last week off Cherbourg while undergoing trials. 
The commander, a sub-lieutenant and five men who 
happened to be on deck were saved, but the remaining 
forty-nine of the crew went down with the vessel, together 
with seventeen technical experts and workmen from the 
Ministry of Marine and the builders. Sailors must, of 
course, be prepared to take risks, but in the case of 
submarines the peace-time risks are excessive. And when 
we add the weightier objection—that the submarine 
weapon is unnecessary and liable to be used unfairly— 
the case for its abolition is irresistible. 


* * * * 


The Lords and the Birch 

Because something under 7 per cent. of the House of 
Lords has so determined the whipping of juvenile 
offenders is not to be prohibited. The House of Commons 
has twice decided without a division that it should be, 
but their Lordships’ House has twice decided, the second 
time by a vote of 41 to 33, that it should not ; and since 
2 prolongation of the controversy in the last week of the 
session would endanger the Bill, the Commons have 
reluctantly acquiesced. The matter is of no great 
importance, for magistrates need not order whippings 
But from a constitutional point of 
view the spectacle of forty-one members of a non- 
elected House whose benches are habitually empty 
overruling the considered decision of an elected House 
whose benches are habitually full suggests certain 
reflections very forcibly. 

* * * * 


Rationalization and Unemployment. 

Both before the Committee inquiring into the pooling 
scheme of the L.M.S. and L.N.E. railways and in debate 
in the House last week, Labour representatives seemed to 
argue that all the men who might be no longer required 
must be provided for, at the expense of the railway 
companies. Everyone must sympathize with such men, 
who have long enjoyed higher pay and better conditions 
than prevail in the unsheltered industries. But it is clearly 
impossible for the railway companies to admit that, when 
once a man enters their service, he is assured of a comfort- 


able wage for life, whether the railways are paying their 
way or not. If such claims were admitted, it would be 
impossible to reorganize. the railways and make them 
solvent. Counsel for the companies pointed out that, 
while in 1913 the railway employees received in all no 
more than the shareholders, to-day they receive more than 
three times as much, and the high labour costs are 
largely accountable for the railway deficits. It is clearly 
better for the railwaymen as a body that the railways 
should be made to pay by the dismissal of a small number 
of men, rather than that these great undertakings should 
continue to march towards bankruptcy. 
* * * * 

A Scandalous Libel 

Irresponsible scandalmongers should be chastened 
as a result of the libel action brought by Lady Louis 
Mountbatten against the People, which made thinly- 
veiled insinuations against her character. Lady Louis 
courageously took proceedings and went into the witness- 
box to repudiate the offensive allegations that had been 
made. It will be remembered that the King at the 
outset of his reign took a similar action to dissipate 
rumours, as absurd as they were unpleasant, about his 
private life. Now as then, the scandalmongers were 
discomfited when brought into court. The defendants 
made a complete and unreserved apology to Lady Louis 
Mountbatten and admitted that there was no truth what- 
ever in the statements which their journal had published. 
The public will wonder, with the Lord Chief Justice, 
whether the conductors of the journal realized that a 
libel can give rise to criminal as well as civil proceedings. 


* * * * 


The Stiffkey Case 


No one who read the evidence can have been surprised 
at Mr. Chancellor North’s findings adverse to the Rector 
of Stiffkey, in the notorious case that has occupied the 
Norwich Consistory Court for twenty-six days. The 
Rev. H. F. Davidson was found guilty on five of the 
charges brought against him. It remains for the Bishop 
to consider his Chancellor’s findings and the sentences 
which the Chancellor would recommend. The case has 
strengthened the mere layman’s disrespect for the Clergy 
Discipline Act of 1892, under which proceedings were taken 
at long last. It is evident that the Bishops are most 
reluctant to employ their powers under the Act, in view 
of the scandal involved and the heavy costs entailed. 
But if the Bishops do not take action, the decent Church 
people in an offender’s parish have to suffer. The 
Church . Assembly might well consider and propound 
some simpler method of getting rid of such clergy—there 
are few of them—as have mistaken their vocation. 


* * * * 


Untaxing Art . 

The Import Duties Advisory Committee is always by 
the nature of things sure of getting more criticism than 
praise, but unqualified satisfaction can be expressed at 
the action it took on Tuesday in placing works of art 
on the free list. By what inconceivable folly the Com- 
mittee ever allowed itself to subject the works of foreign 
artists, or of British artists abroad, to taxation it is 
unnecessary to inquire now that the ineptitude has been 
rectified. All pictures and drawings are to come in 
free, and other works of art will be exempt from duty 
if they are consigned to any approved art gallery or 
museum, and even in some cases if they are not. That 
is a very proper decision. Even under the new dis- 
pensation we have never taxed literature. Now we 
can no longer be reproached with taxing art, 
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The Old Bailey and the Press 


MONTH ago a woman of complete unimportance, 
but endowed with a little merctricious notoriety as 
the daughter of a titled father, was arrested and charged 
with murder. Some kind of brawl had taken place at 
four in the morning at the woman’s flat between herself 
and the man whose mistress she was ; a revolver belonging 
to her went off in the struggle, and the man was killed. 
Tried at the Old Bailey on a charge of murder, or 
alternatively of manslaughter, she was proved not guilty 
on either count and discharged. Leaving the Court in 
a state of collapse, she had sufficiently recovered the 
next day (a Friday) to be photographed repeatedly, 
cigarette in mouth, at the wheel of her limousine, 
on the way to her hairdresser’s, and to spend part of 
that day and the next (presumably) in dragging her 
emotions back to life, and committing them to paper 
for the benefit of the readers of a widely circulated 
Sunday journal, where they appeared side by side with 
the first instalment of the autobiography of her dead lover. 
Of this woman’s “ life-story ” as told by herself little 
need be said here. The less said about it anywhere 
the better. It is unadulterated literary exhibitionism 
from beginning to end. Every sentiment any person of 
normal decency would consider sacred and enshrouded 
with the reticence it demands is ignored and paraded 
with every elaboration of naiveté and ostentatious 
self-pity, to keep the Sunday paper-reading public 
sufficiently supplied with “ human documents.” The 
woman and the man she lived with were described by 
the judge, in singularly inadequate language, as leading 
rather useless lives. There is some worth in most 
human beings, but nothing in fact came to light at the 
trial to indicate that the writer of “ My Life-Story ” 
(“I write’ in tears” is the opening sentence) has 
anything better in her to make a life-story of than the 
miserable stuff she has set her name to would suggest. 
What her real emotions are she only knows. It may 
be simply incompetence that gives her memoirs the 
impression of utter falsity and artificiality throughout. 
Cn a reading of the evidence at the Old Bailey it may 
be possible to feel sympathy for the woman who sat for 
those three days in the dock. On a reading of these 
memoirs no decent person could experience anything but 
a sense of inexpressible disgust. For a woman to expose 
herself physically naked would be far less repellent than 
a dcliberate parade of the secrets of what she would no 
doubt call her soul. 

That, of course, does not end the mattcr. The 
“Story of my Life” is no spontancous self-revelation. 
It is a piece of calculated exploitation by newspaper 
proprictors who have nothing to learn from any 
man in the art of giving the public what the public 
may be supposed to want. And there is all too much 
reason to believe their judgement sound. It would be 
strange if the appetite of a public that has had every 
sordid detail of the Old Bailey trial served up to it 
verbatim for three successive days were not by this 
time well whetted. It is there that the real problem 


ariscs. Ifow are cases of this kind to be treated by the 
Press? Is any restriction, such as now applies to the 


reporting of divoree cases, practicable or desirable ? 
Practicable in the narrow sense, of course, it is. It 
would be possible enough to confine the reports. to 
ounsel’s opening and closing speeches, the Judge’s 
summing up and the final verdict. But such a limitation 
could never be seriously contemplated. We are entitled 
to claim that we have the most just and the most eflicient 


legal system in the world, particularly on the criminal 
side, and publicity is the breath of life to it. It would 
never be tolerated that in a murder trial, of all trials, 
any part of the proceedings should be withheld from 
the public gaze. Establish a censorship, or partial 
censorship there, and false rumours would spring to life 7 
like a field of mushrooms. It is well for the jury tof 
know that the gaze of the public is on them as they)” 
consider their verdict ; well even for the judge to realize 
that his summing-up is being listened to by the world 
What is called trial by newspaper has been ended once 7 
for all in this country by the rigour of the law on con. 
tempt of court, and accurate and restrained newspaper) 
reporting is the best of all guarantees (super-imposed, |” 
of course, on many others) that justice will in fact be 
done in the place where justice is dispensed. 

The evil—and it is a grave one—to-day is that the 
reporting is not restrained. So far from that there is now) 
added to the verbatim reporter the descriptive writer, 
whose business it is to portray every flickering change of 
the prisoner’s countenance, to count her tears, if it happen) 
to be a women in the dock, to describe her collapses and” 
semi-collapses, to convey the timbre of her tones, toy 
mirror every manifestation of emotion by her reiatives| 
Restraint, of course, is possible. No paper in the country” 
prints the evidence in cases of criminal assault. But 
restraint does not pay, and competition between daily — 
papers is desperately keen. If the public wants details oi 
murder trials, particularly when they touch the fringes 
“Society,” no paper, except one or two of special standing _ 
can afford to disappoint it. The result is profoundly ti 
be deplored, for it is idle to contend that the mind i ~ 
unaffected by what it feeds on. Lust for mere sensation 
is a sign of degeneracy in any society, and the lure of the 
Old Bailey last week, both to those who gained access by — 
luck or favour and to those who tried and failed, was an 
unedifying spectacle. 

There is no question here of puritanism or cen! 
soriousness. It matters ultimately to everyone that 
the citizens of the country we live in should, in the) 























broadest sense, seek earnestly the best things and) 


cultivate increasingly a taste responsive to what makes 
life worth while, not to what makes it mean and squalid, 
The sordid sides of life cannot be concealed. A genera) 
tion ignorant of facts will be incapable of facing facts, 
But there is all the difference in the world between a plait) 
record framed in the service of objective truth and the 
deliberate stirring up of mud to be displayed spadeful by) 
spadeful lest any drop or gobbet of it should be overlooked. 
To be spared the descriptive writer and left to content 
ourselves with the pedestrian reporter would be something) 
as a first step. The second, never more important that 
to-day, would be an agreement by the newspapers to le) 
the protagonists in a cause célébre relapse forthwith into) 
whatever degree of obscurity the Court proceedings hat) 
dragged them from. As things are, it is a question a) 
what papers can get to them first and bid highest for their 
story, in order to give the public what the public wants) 
and what the public is thereby made to want more avidly 
and in larger measure and in more gratifying detail 
when the next trial comes. Such penalties does a Literate) 
nation pay for its literacy, and the way to better things ise 
hard to sce. The remedy, no doubt, is the education oF 
the public taste. But who is to educate it? And what? 
means are there equal in potency with the agencies which 
in certain directions—fortunately in certain directions 
only—-are demoralizing it now ? 
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Lausanne and After 


A* result of the Lausanne Conference reparations 

are dead. What is more, the issue is swept 
finally from the international arena by an agreement both 
fair and friendly. That is an achievement of immense 
value. It may be said with some justice that reparations 
were dead before any single delegate got out of the train 
at Lausanne. That may be so. But the difference between 
the abolition of reparations by repudiation and abolition 
by-agreement is fundamental. From that point of view, 
in spite of the attractions of the clean slate policy, there 
is a good deal to be said for the decision, accepted by the 
German delegation without serious demur, that Germany 
shall make an ultimate payment of £150,000,000, not as 
reparations or tribute, but in final discharge none the less, 
of her obligations under the reparations chapter of the 
Treaty of Versailles. That sum, under all 
the safeguards devised at Lausanne, will lay no undue 
strain on Germany’s finances, for unless her resources 
are considered by the Bank of International Settlements 
to be equal to it, the demand on her willnot be made at all. 
On the other hand, provision for this final payment has 
enabled M. Herriot to demonstrate convincingly to a still 
restive public that there is no question of repudiation on 
Germany's part. The French Prime Minister has deserved 
well of his country and of the world. The Paris Press was 
The real temper of the country 
was hard to gauge. The Government majority in the 
Chamber, though apparently substantial, was in reality 
precarious, and in daily danger of disruption on domestic 
issues. It is a testimony to the changed outlook of 
France and to M. Herriot’s personal courage that the 
Prime Minister should have set his name to the Lausanne 
agreement and at the end gained the general approval 
of his countrymen. 

Kqual honours, of course, rest with Herr von Papen. 
He, it is true, has no Parliament to trouble him at the 


disbursed 


suspicious and hostile. 


moment, but he has an election to face in three weeks’ 
time, and that is far more serious. The Germans have 
failed to get a formal repudiation of Article 231, the 
war-guilt article, of the Treaty of Versailles, and it was 
a mistake to press for it. Lausanne was called for the 
negotiation of a purely financial settlement and the 
injection of political issues into the discussions could 
only cause trouble. But implicitly if not formally the 
whole reparations chapter, from Article 231 onwards, 
disappears. The survival of the article can, of course, 
be used against Herr von Papen at home and will be. 
He has his enemies there and any stick is good enough 
to beat him with. But the President is clearly satisfied 


_with the Lausanne settlement, and the approval of Dr. 


Schacht, the former President of the Reichsbank, and 
an unsparing critic of all previous reparations com- 
promises, will have a far-reaching effect in financial and 
industrial cireles. Ratification of the Lausanne accords 
by Germany is no doubt in some danger, but when it 
comes to the point rejection of a settlement so incon- 
testably favourable is improbable—even under a Hitlerite 
Government. 

In one respect the decisions reached at Lausanne are 
admittedly unsatisfactory. While reparations were being 
discussed formally the debt issue lurked menacing in the 
background, France and Italy refused flatly from the 
lirst day to the last to release Germany from her repara- 
tion obligations unless and until an understanding 
regarding their own obligations was reached with their 
creditors, With their secondary creditor, Great Britain, 

This country has very rightly 
no demands for payment while 


reached, 
undertaken to make 


it has been 


ratification of the Lausanne accords is still pending. 
The United States, unrepresented at the Conference, has 
given no such undertaking. The various European 


countries are liable, as things stand, to resume 
payments to Washington in December, and our 
own contribution from now on will be in the 
region of  £50,000,000 a year. France and 


Italy, at any rate, will not release Germany _ till 
they know what America will do towards releasing 
them, and consequently they decline to ratify the 
Lausanne agreements till the American attitude is 
made clear. The “ gentlemen’s agreement” to that effect 
is irrational, for it is certain that nothing more is to be 
got out of Germany, no matter what America may do 
or not do, and the psychological effect in the United 
States may be unfortunate. But with the two chief 
Continental debtors firm in their resolve, and the fate 
of the Conference hanging in the balance, the decision 
to settle on that was inevitable. So far as 
America is concerned the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Chamberlain did a good deal by their speeches in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday to undo the harm 
Mr. Churchill had done the day before by his suggestion 
that the whole Lausanne agreement was vitiated by some 
undisclosed arrangement that meant dragging the United 
States, willing or unwilling, into the controversy. Mr. 
Chamberlain was perfectly explicit. If America was ready 
to cancel her debts, we should cancel our debts to others. 
If she were content simply to claim from her debtors 
the equivalent of Germany’s final payment, then we 
should still cancel the debts due to us. If America 
wanted more than that, then we should have to take 
counsel again. That is reasonable and should work 
out satisfactorily in the end, provided neither this 
country nor any other is unwise enough to attempt, 
officially or unofficially, or through irresponsible Press 
agitations, to force a decision by the United States prema- 
turely. For the debt question to become an election issuc 
in the United States would be fatal. All countries but 
one will do well to let it severely alone till November. 

That one is Germany. If her statesmen have 
wisdom they will ratify the Lausanne agreement at the 
sarliest moment possible. That alone, of course, will 
not bring the agreement into effect. The ratifications 
of the other contracting Powers are needed, and if they 
are not forthcoming the Young Plan will theoretically 
still stand, though actually another conference to 
reconsider the situation will be held. But in fact there 
is no question of a reversion to the Young Plan. There 
is no question of Germany being called on to pay a 
penny more than she has agreed to pay now. By 
ratifying promptly she would make her own position 
secure, improve her credit and create general confidence 
in her good faith. That might well be the most beneficial 
of all the consequences of Lausanne, first for Germany 
herself and then for the world, At their best the agree- 
ments concluded are only a first step. They have to 
be supplemented, as it is intended they shall be, by 
measures for the rehabilitation of Central Europe and 
the far more important world conference on financial 
and economic questions generally, But before there 
can be new construction the ground has to be cleared 
of the obstacles that cumber it, Lausanne has done 
that. The reparations issue has been disposed of 
finally. And for the part he played in an achievement 
that has begun to restore confidence to the world 
unstinted acknowledgment is due to the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, 


basis 


any 
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Education and Careers 


PYNHE proper influence of intended career on education 
has entered a further stage of public reflection with 
the formation of an Oxford Society and with recent letters 
to The Times. Sir Robert Waley-Cohen and Sir Francis 
Goodenough, regretting the present dearth of business 
Jeaders, have urged that young men of intellect will 
only cease to look down on business as a career when 
they themselves are treated with more consideration by 
men. The Chairman of the Headmasters’ 
Conference repudiated the suggestion that the Public 
School boy of to-day regarded business as in any way 
beneath him, and dwelt on the obstacles put in the 
way of entering business by the absence of some central 
recruiting agency such as the Civil Service Commission. 
This complaint, according to the Headmaster of Stowe 
znd the Minister of Labour, hardly did justice to the 
achievements of the Headmasters’ Employment Com- 
mittee and the Public School Careers’ Association. 
Sir Robert Witt. Vice-Chairman of the Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, Professor Bowie and Mr. Jules 
Mencken, Head of the Department of Business Adminis- 
tration, London School of Economics, explained respec- 
tively the help the Institute could offer to those uncertain 
of their bent, the unique combination of qualities 
required in business, and the use now being made in 
this country of the Case Method of Business Instruction. 
On the wide range of subject here represented, we 
hope during the next few months to throw new light 
from various angles. Meanwhile, preliminary fog can be 
dispelled by rescue of the matter from the region of 
benign aspiration in which it is left by such cateh- 
words as “the right man in the right place,” and even 
by such an otherwise helpful report as that of the Com- 
mittee on Education for Salesmanship. Distinct objectives 
must be recognized at once, as must the controversies 
that the business of reaching most of them involves ; 
the separate problems of “ Training ” and “ Placing,” 
first in business and then in other careers ; the difficulty 
experienced by business in securing the best man, or 
at any rate the man that it thinks it would like most. 
These are largely questions of mechanism, but behind 
them lurk others where there is little common ground. 
Here we will confine ourselves to two aspects of the 
discussion. How far can training for Business, as 
distinct from other careers, be effective, and if effective, 
how far legitimate ? And how is business to get a 
larger share than at present of the best that 
Universities produce ? 

But first a few inadequate words on Placing from 
the Universities. Appointments Boards have _ pro- 
gressed at varying speeds. At Cambridge individual 
genius and in London peculiar chances of contact have 
accomplished what has proved beyond the power of 
Oxford handicapped for lack of funds. Oxford has most 
leeway to make up, and she is at the moment the most 
constructive in outlook. The »ew Oxford Society deserves 
every penny it can collect for these as for its other pur- 
poses. 

The problems connected with training for business 
are brought to a head in examining the Department 
of Business Administration founded in 1930 with generous 
assistance from business and from the Institute of 
Industrial Psychology. The Department which selects 
its students either from graduates or from employees 
seconded by appreciative firms is passing through an 
experimental and most interesting period. At present it 
claims for its courses purely vocational value (though 
it should be remembered that it teaches not only business 


business 


our 


in the narrow sense of Commercial Law, &e., but Business 
Administration, with the emphasis laid on the managerial 
aspect of the latter). The present prospectus, however, 
does not set a limit on the hopes of its faculty. They hold, 
and their experience is confirming belief, that there js 
after all a science of Business Management inchoate, not 
yet worked out, but with principles accessible to research, 


If and when those principles stand revealed, instruction © 


in Business Management will provide not only vocational 
training but education of unchallengeable _ scientific 
standing. 

Until that day comes the new Department does well to 
be mocest. The suspicion with which Business training 


is viewed in this country is to be attributed to extravagant 


advertisement and premature claim. There has just been 7 
published a collection cf papers, called Business and 
Science, which were delivered at the Centenary Mecting 
of the British Association, and in which we find it 
being laid down that ‘ Business Management is a 
complicated Science.” No one is going to disparage the 
work of Mr. Rowntree and the Management Research 
Groups, &c., but when we read, for example, the ideals 
of Professor Sargant Florence for the Birmingham 
Faculty of Commerce, our thoughts stray back to Dr. 
Flexner’s scathing analysis of the weaknesses of certain 
American Universities. We recall their Degree courses 
in“ Judo ~ and * Family Meals,” their theses on ‘“* Buying 
Women’s Garments by Mail,” and the notorious “ Time 
and Motion Comparison on four methods of Dish Wash- | 
ing.’ This may be business, but is it science? | 
There may be administrative reasons maintaining a geo- © 
graphical liaison between vocational and educational © 
studies. If so, it is all the more imperative that the line 
between the two should be emphasized and reiterated. 

How, finally, can the best brains be directed into busi- 
ness ? Business can resign herself, with or without regret, 
to losing most of what is arresting in undergraduate intel- 
lect. Literature and learning must remain the richer. 
But business may legitimately endeavour to seduce from | 
the Bar, journalism, politics and the Stage brains 
that would be perfectly well adapted to her special 
needs. Her success will depend partly upon _ the 
placing machinery provided in co-operation with the | 
schools and Universities, but far more on her independent 
policy. The following are but a few of the indispensable | 
reforms. Recruitment of as regular numbers as possible, | 
at a {xed time in the year, and that time not later than 
May. Selection far more according to the opinion of 
those who know them than to the chances of appearance 
and deportment at an interview. A grant immediately on 
joining of a salary on which they can live without other 
means. The promise of responsible work after a year or 
two of probationary apprenticeship. An indication of 
the limit which it is intended to set on nepotism in making 
the higher appointments. 

But there is a further, more intimate condition, whose | 
fulfilment the faithful anticipate. The combination of | 
ambition and academic distinction leads as often as not to 
some branch of the law, where there is no more question | 
than in business of public service and where the early 
years are yet more barren and precarious. The law 
attracts because even its simplest problem provides the 
highly educated mind with scope, and because the old 
academic criteria of thought still to a great extent apply. 
It rests with those who are evolving the science of business 
administration to render business problems subject. to 
quasi-exact calculation; only so will they secure for busi- 
ness scientists and philosophers as kings, 
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Cross Currents in India 


By Sir 


\HE immediate position in India is one which almost 
‘IT makes us throw up our hands in despair and ask if 
there is any way out of this most difficult and compiex 
issue. The Secretary of State outlined a policy in the 
House of Commons, on June 27th, which had many ad- 
mirable features. It declared the resolute determination 
of the Government to proceed with the enactment of a 
single Bill to establish at once the Federal structure and 
the autonomy of the Provinces. It accepted the grave 
responsibility of an adjustment, at least temporary, of the 
communal problem which blocks the way. It carried the 
assurance of the most expeditious means to these ends 
which could be devised, and laid down the novel pro- 
cedure in our constitutional history of the establishment of 
a Joint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament, 
with power to confer with representatives of Indian 
opinion, before a constitutional Bill has been read a first 
or a second time. Yet the effect of this statement has 
been to drive out of co-operation with the Government 
the most eminent men in Indian public life, and to leave 
us in the sterile path of a policy without a friend. And 
this on the eve of a pronouncement on the communal 
question which is bound to disappoint many of our friends, 
and which in no circumstances can be received in a better 
light than “ disappointing and unsatisfactory.” That 
very wise Indian publicist of the older generation, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, was once asked why he did not 
organize a party and seek for recruits. He replied: “ It 
is unnecessary: Government policy will send me all 
the recruits I want.” For Mehta substitute Congress 
and we have a picture of the Indian political scene 
to-day. 

Those in close contact with Indian opinion are not 
greatly surprised at this impasse. Mortifying as it may be 
to our self-esteem, the prevailing atmosphere in India is 
one of suspicion and distrust. Especially sinee the 
General Election brought into the House a great prepon- 
derant body of Conservative Members, there has grown up 
the conviction that Parliament has no intention of 
giving full effect to the conclusions of The Round 
Table Conference, though it endorsed them by accepting 
the White Paper in which they were embodied.  Satis- 
factory as the official pronouncements of policy may be 
in themselves, the whispering galleries of the East resound 
with the speeches of members of both Houses contemning 
the Conference and all its ways, barren of constructive 
thought, and expressive of the amazing conviction that 
peace in India can be ensured by maintaining a form of 
government which has outlived its usefulness, and which 
does not, and cannot, carry a sufficiency of support to 
sustain it through the tremendous economic disturbances 
which have riven the producer countries to their bases. 
Above all, in the domain of finance, there is the widespread 
belief that influences in London will emasculate the re- 
sponsibility of the new Government in India for its bud- 
getary policy, and that under the name of “ safeguards ” 
the India Office—or rather the inance Committee which 
exercises almost unlimited authority with no responsi- 
bility —will reduce the Finance Member of the responsible 
¥ederal Government to a pale shadow of Whitehall. It 
may be argued that these fears are illusory—that the 
British people as a whole, and Parliament in particular, 
are absolutely sincere in their determination to follow re- 
solutely the trail to responsible government blazed in 
1917, They exist ; and—this is said in all seriousness— 
the new procedure was damned in India the moment Mr. 
Churchill said he approved it, 


STANLEY 


REED. 

A wise Secretary of State would have avoided like 
the pestilence any word which could deepen these 
suspicions. Unfortunately, Sir Samuel Hoare was not 
well advised. The work of the Simon Commission was 
stillborn because it relegated Indians to an undefined 
consultative réle in framing the Constitution of their 
own country, and which they would be called upon 
to work. The Round Table Conference brought the 
discussions back to a fruitful stage because it established 
the condition of equality; out of that equality arose 
unity and responsibility. The carefully phrased announce- 
ment of the Secretary of State proposed to give the 
Joint Select Committee ‘“ power to confer with repre- 
sentatives of Indian opinion.” What was to be the 
status of these representatives, and by whom were they 
to be chosen? This cut right athwart the position of 
equality which gave the work of the Round Table Con- 
ference its constructive value; it was ambiguous where 
it should have been clear; it re-created the position which 
sterilized the Simon Commission and which is fatal to 
any effective Indian Co-operation. 

Fortunately, Sir Samuel Hoare kept the door ajar 
for a resumption of the Conference method. It must be 
flung wide open. If the new Constitution is to be anything 
better than a scrap of paper, it must carry the active sup- 
port of the men of good will and those who will have to work 
it. Ifthe Conference method, or at least the reassembling 
of the Federal Structure Committee, is the only means 
to this end, then despite the drawbacks it must be 
followed. The situation has been compromised by this 
maladroitness. Nothing is more fatal to our influence 
than a procedure which wears the appearance of “ trying 


it on.” It may be a shock to Sir Samuel Hoare, con- 
scious as he is of his own sincerity, to find his action 
widely construed as an effort to get behind the declared 


policy, and a retreat when he found that it would not 
answer. But as he has shown courage on more than 
one oceasion, he should throw his heart over the fence 
now and follow resolutely after it; retrace his errant 
steps; and bring the discussions back to the Conference 
Unfortunately nothing will be quite the same 
as it was before. A distinguished Indian, at a much 
earlier stage in the political development of India, 
dropped a little attar of roses on the floor and then 
wiped up the oil with his handkerchief. “See,” he 
remarked, “I have removed all trace of the oil, but 
the scent remains.” ‘The suspicion will 
remain ; its extent will largely depend on the promptitude 
reverts to “further con- 


stage. 


miasma_ of 


with which the Government 
sultation of a more formal character.” 

Above all, there should be no more setting up of a 
Consultative Committee in India to work under the 
direction of the Viceroy, and going behind it in London. 
It is inconceivable that the new procedure—whatever 
may be said of its theoretic merits—can have carried 
the approval of Lord Willingdon and those associated 
with him, and they must not be left in the lurch again, 
Nor can the apprehension that, whilst embodying the 
Federal Constitution and the autonomy of the provinces 
in a single Bill, the setting up of the responsible Federal 
Government is to be indefinitely postponed, be allowed 
to persist. That it is present in many Indian minds is 
clear from the published telegrams. The Federal system 
bristles with difficulties ; those will multiply or dissolve 
as the Government is wavering or resolute. Any 
alternative to the Federal system is such as no one 
who desires to serve India dares to contemplate, 
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The Reunion of Methodism 


By Dr. J. Scorr Lipcetrt. 


NHE Wesleyan Methodist Conference is meeting 
this week in Manchester for the last time in its 
history. It is discharging its usual functions for the 
carrying on of the various departments of Church work, 
and for the appointment of ministers for the coming 
year. In addition it is making its own final prepara- 
tions for the great Conference which will unite the three 
Methodist denominations at the united session of the 
three Conferences to be held in the Albert Hall on 
Tuesday, September 20th next. This consummation will 
be reached by almost universal consent after nineteen 
years of arduous and sometimes anxious preparation. 
It was in July, 1913, that the Conference, held that 
year in Plymouth, passed, on the motion of Sir Robert 
Perks, a resolution calling for a preliminary inquiry as 
to the possibility of reunion between the three great 
Methodist denominations in this country—the Wesleyan 
Methodist, the Primitive Methodist and the United 
Methodist. Inevitably the Great War delayed the 
progress of this inquiry, but work was taken up in 
earnest as soon as peace was restored. 

Advance has been made by three stages. In the first 
place, preparatory and prolonged conferences took place 
between representatives appointed by the three Con- 
ferences. These preliminary discussions revealed not 
only the prevalence all round of an intense desire for 
reunion, but a surprising approximation of views in 
regard to the general lines upon which it might be 
brought about. So encouraging was the result that 
the second stage was reached, in which the representatives 
were commissioned to prepare a concrete scheme of 
reunion for submission to the three Conferences. 

Despite the need for working out innumerable details 
affecting every department and interest of Church life 
and work, the work proceeded with scarcely a_ hitch, 
and as it proceeded the sense of spiritual unity and 
fellowship grew deeper and stronger with every meeting, 
and was even enhanced by the obstacles that had to 
be overcome. Those who took part in the committees 
were profoundly conscious of Divine guidance from first 
to last. It was laid down as a condition that the scheme 
should be accepted by not less than a three-fourths 
majority of each one of the Conferences. This majority 
was easily gained in the Primitive and United Methodist 
Conferences. It was harder to obtain in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference, and especially in the Pastoral 
Session, which has within its own sphere independent 
rights and duties. At the Conference of 1928, however, 
held in Liverpool, the Representative Session of the 
Conference gave a vote far exceeding the required 
majority in favour of union, and the Pastoral Session 
approved the scheme by exactly the required number of 
votes—a very remarkable coincidence. It was stipulated 
by the majority that a period of spiritual investigation 
and preparation should be undertaken during the 
succeeding years ending in 1932. On this understanding 
it was agreed to apply to Parliament fgr an Enabling 
Bill, which after careful consideration by Committees 
of both Houses passed into law without opposition 
during the session of 1929. 

It is important to say something of the causes which 
brought disruption to the Methodist movement during 
the past century, and then as to the changes and 
influences by which reunion can now be triumphantly 
effected. Not a single one of the divisions which took 
place during the early part of the last century was due 


to doctrinal differences. Every one of the Methodist 
denominations held fast by the evangelical faith as it 
was proclaimed by John Wesley and embodied in his 
standard writings. Hence the doctrinal statement 
embodied in the scheme of reunion, though it needed 
careful consideration, raised no very serious question, 
and was unanimously adopted by all the Conferences, 
This statement in general maintains the 
standards of the past, registers a claim—which is also 
an admission and an aspiration—that Methodism is a 
branch of Christ’s Universal Church, declares agreement 
with the fundamental articles of the Creeds, professes 
loyalty to the principles of the Protestant Reformation, 
and reaffirms the calling of Methodism, in Wesley’s 
words, “to spread scriptural holiness throughout the 
land.” 

All the divisions that have taken place were due to 
controversies in regard to Church government. 
1878 the Wesleyan Methodist Church was ministerially 
governed. 
mittees, the Conference itself was wholly ministerial, 
and it must be confessed that the claims of ministerial 
responsibility for the Church were not infrequently 
pressed to extremes, not only by the Conference itself 


ee rg . Ua 
but above all by injudicious action here and_ there 7 


throughout the circuits into which the denomination 
was divided. Hence the various secessions represented 
revolts against this ministerial ascendancy, some of! 
them comparatively peaceful—as, for example, that 


anes 


ERS 


which led to the rise of the Primitive Methodist denomina- ~ 
tion—but some of them embittered, as was the case with ea 
In 1878, however, a revolution in ~ 
Wesleyan Methodism was brought about by the admission |_ 


the schism of 1849. 


of the laity to the Representative Session of the Con- 
ference ; all questions of doctrine, however, and questions 
of the acceptance, appointment and discipline of ministers 
were left to the independent Pastoral Session. Hence 
a tremendous advance towards admitting the claims of 
the seceding bodies was brought about. On the other 
hand, the Primitive Methodist Church and the United 
Methodist Churech—itself a union of three of the 
separating sections—had shown a marked 


the ministry which now prevails in the Wesleyan | 
Methodist Church. 
in regard to the possibility of reunion it was found, to | 
the satisfaction and, it may be added, to the surprise 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, that the two other denomina- | 
tions by a great majority were prepared to aceept the | 
principle of a Pastoral Session which will discharge in 
the future practically the same functions as those of the 
present Pastoral Session of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, and whose decisions will be final. 


Thus the consummation is approaching of the greatest | 


act of Christian reunion which has taken place in the /* 


history of this country. Like the Scottish reunion, 
general doctrinal agreement has been of fundamental 
importance to the movement. The constitutional diffi- 
culties, however, have been more serious than those by 
which the Seottish Churches were confronted, because 
they had regard to the grave internal question of the | 
position of the ministry in the Church, and not to such 
questions regarding the relation of the Church to the 
State as had led to the divisions of Scottish Presbyterian- 
ism. For the present no local fusions of Churches will 
ke effected. These will only be carried out as local 
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agreement may be arrived at. Even locally, however, 
the Churches will be in close fellowship, and will send 
representatives to the United District Synods, while the 
administration of the Church as a whole and of all its 
departments, including its far-reaching missionary work, 
will be completely unified in the course of the next 
twelve months. 

Such is the victory of great spiritual forces tending 
to Christian reunion which will not only make United 


Methodism more effective in the service of the Kingdom 
of God, but it may be hoped will give an example and 
inspiration to other movements which will not only 
increase the effectiveness of the Christian witness 
throughout the world, but also advance in ways at 
present unforeseeable the coming of the time when 


there shall be “one Body and one Spirit,” as 
there is one calling, one Father and one Saviour of 
mankind. 


Save or Spend ?—Spend 


By J. A. Hopson. 


Next week Professor Robbins will write on ‘“‘ Save or Spend ?—Save.” 
I 


JIIEN the financial storm broke over this country 

' last September, the Government made a vigorous 
appeal to local authorities to reduce their expenditure 
upon education, health, roads and other services, while 
official salaries, both national and local, were subjected to 
a substantial cut. Now Mr. Chamberlain issues a letter 
insisting that “ further action, both early and decisive, 
is requisite,” with the object of achieving further reduc- 
tions in public expenditure. Though no reason is given 
in the circular for such drastic action, it may be taken 
for granted that such public economy is desiderated, in 
order to assist in balancing the national and local budgets, 
to prevent any increase in the burden of taxation and 
of rates, and even to achieve some reduction. 

To those who start with the assumptions that public 
bodies are always wasteful and extravagant, and that the 
services they render are of quite secondary utility, the 
policy commended by Mr. Chamberlain will seem a sound 
economy. To leave in the hands of tax- and ratepayers 
sums of money which would otherwise be applied to 
teaching, slum clearance, housing schemes and hygiene, 
means leaving a larger portion of the aggregate income of 
the country in the hands of those who earned this income, 
and therefore can be expected to put it to the best use. 

Now, these assumptions appear to me wholly unwar- 
ranted, and carry a false conception of “ economy.” 
First look at the effect upon the volume of unemployment, 
It is undeniable that the reduction of staffs and of salaries, 
the postponement of improvement schemes, and the other 
cuts in local expenditure have made a considerable addi- 
tion to the number of the unemployed in many of our 
cities. The cuts in public expenditure by no means indi- 
vate the sum of this publicly created unemployment ; 
for the reduced incomes of the diminished staffs mean 
less expenditure in purchase of goods, and this in its 
turn reacts upon employment in the trades producing, 
carrying and distributing these goods. 

“What nonsense!” my critics (including some. econo- 
mists who have never learnt the meaning of economy) 
will exclaim. ‘The money saved by reduced public 
expenditure will perform its function just the same, 
except that it will be put to a better use by the tax and 
ratepayers. The goods they buy with it, whether con- 
sumption goods or capital goods, will afford at least as 
much employment as the goods purchased by public 
expenditure.’ Here we come to grips with a real issue. 
In the hands of the local authorities the money will all 
be spent without delay in wages and salaries to public 
employees and as payment to contractors for work done 
by their employees. Even granting that some waste 
occurs, virtually the whole of the money goes into the 
hands of persons who will spend it at once in demand for 
consumers’ and producers’ goods. Now what happens if 
this money is left in the tax and ratepayer’s hands? Will 
he spend it all, and without delay, and upon goods of 


equal utility? The greatest taxpayers and ratepayers 
are men and businesses of substantial means. The pro- 
posed economies will, therefore, mainly relieve the pockets 
of the well-to-do. What will they do with this extra 
income ? What they spend of it will go to the purchase of 
personal luxuries. These luxuries will take the place of 
the health, education, improved housing, &c., to the 
purchase of which it would otherwise have been devoted. 
Is that substitution a sound far-sighted economy ? 

But this extra income left to the well-to-do will not 
all be spent, either in purchase of consumers’ goods or 
producers’ goods. Much of it will be “ saved,” in the sense 
of being put at deposit in the bank with the object of 
investment. But notoriously there exists a lag or stoppage 
in the process of investment, the capital system being 
unable to swallow, digest and apply in productive 
activity the normal amount of fresh savings. Now this 
local economy stunt worsens the maladjustment between 
monetary saving and investment by increasing the supply 
of saving and simultaneously reducing the demand for 
the goods to the production of which such saving is 
normally applied. 

The net effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy must be to 
increase unemployment, so reducing the fiscal saving from 
the cut in the “dole.” Taken in conjunction with the 
other public “ ” it serves to worsen the dis- 
equilibrium between productive power and rate of con- 
sumption, thus making for a further reduction of the 
price level. With cach fall of prices and increase of unem- 
ployment the public revenue, both from direct and indi- 
rect sources, must fall. Balancing the Budget thus 
becomes a matter of increasing difficulty, which economists 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s type will try to meet by further cuts 
in national and local expenditure. And so the circle 


economies, 


grows more vicious with each turn. 

One other feature of this mournful policy deserves 
attention. Economists everywhere recognize that a 
chief contributory to the world trouble is the heavier 
burden of the rentier, the increased proportion of the real 
income of each nation that goes to the payment of fixed 
interest upon moneys lent when the price-level stood 
much higher. Since Mr. Chamberlain has no proposal to 
scale down these fixed charges upon the borrowings of 
municipalities (no scheme of conversion here!) every 
economy in local services signifies that an increasing share 
of the ratepayers’ money goes to the payment of these 
bloated loans. 

An apt commentary upon this false economy is 
furnished by a letter to The Times, with an influential 
signature of economic teachers in our universities, 
urging that the Government should “ encourage depu- 
tations to local authorities, &c., to speed up their 
expenditure on all sound schemes of construction and 
The finance needed for such work should 
not by additional taxation, but by 


development.” 
be obtained, 
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Governmental borrowing from the banks, a process 
which would put more money into circulation. This is, 
of course, no novel proposal. A quarter of a century ago 
it formed the centrepiece of the Minority Report of the 
Poor Law Commission, for which Lord Passfield and his 
wife were mainly responsible. When large numbers of 
workers, both of brain and hand, are out of private 
employment, while the plant and other instruments of 
production, with which they can co-operate, stand idle, 
while the banks carry large bodies of immovable deposits 
and credit facilities for which they can find no use— 
this malady of private industry presents an obvious 
opportunity to public bodies to apply themselves with 
special energy to the constructive work that lies before 
them. Prices are low, picked labour is abundant, 
contracts can be carried out quicker and cheaper than 
usual and loans can be obtained upon low terms. This 
sound public policy makes for the general recovery -of 
industry and commerce by helping to restore the 
equilibrium between the production of capital goods 
(real saving) and the consumption of final goods, known 
as spending. That the recovery of the world should be 
jeopardized by further proposals of Governments to cut 
public expenditure, with apparently no sense of the 
reaction of such an impolicy upon the wider interests of 
their own country and the economic system as a whole, 
is a really amazing record of economic illiteracy. 


The Week at Westminster 


FPXHE Session is over, practically if not technically, 

and has ended with some heavy firing by the big 
guns. ‘The two principal debates Gn economy and the 
Lausanne Conference overlapped principally because 
Mr. Churchill missed une belle occasion de se taire on the 
first day by constructing elaborate hypotheses of the 
meaning of the Lausanne Agreement and then disparaging 
what he thought it meant. He would have done better 
to wait until its authors explained it, as they did on the 
second day through the mouths of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir John Simon. Of the three 
Mr. Chamberlain was by far the best, though the Prime 
Minister was well received and clear enough to those 
who had followed tke proceedings of the Lausanne 
Conference. But Mr. Chamberlain was clear not only 
to the elect, but to the veriest Gentile. The chief point 
of the critics, among whom Mr. Lloyd George enlisted 
himself, was that the subsidiary agreement linking the 
Lausanne settlement to a future settlement with the 
United States made the Lausanne settlement a platitude 
instead of a triumph. Mr. Chamberlain showed that 
it was inevitably only a beginning, because the problems 
of War Dekts and Reparations are interlocked, at least 
for these ccuntries which are creditors in Europe but 
debtors to the United States. There was never any 
secrecy about the fact that the Lausanne settlement is 


contingent; but it is none the less magnificent and 
indispensable. Europe has set its house in order, and 


if it had not been able to agree even provisionally on 
something more than a continued moratorium no one 
would have believed that it would ever have agreed at 
all in any circumstances. The House had been visibly 
shaken by Mr. Churchill and by Mr. Lloyd George, who 
played cleverly the réle of a wise old statesman in pathetic 
isolation moved to advise his countrymen whether they 
heeded him or not. But Mr. Chamberlain completely 
reassured members, and, when Sir John Simon had 
added an explanation of the British disarmament 
proposals, they separated happily. 

Mr. Chamberlain is a most uneven performer. He 
was as unhappy on Monday on the subject of economy 


eer 


as he was happy on Tuesday on the subject of Lausanne, 
The subject was, of course, more difficult. The real 
desire of the House is to see economy translated into 
reduced taxation, otherwise economy as a policy must 
fail, and Mr. Chamberlain cannot promise that until 
much later in the year, if indeed he can do so before the 
next Budget. It is therefore easicr for private members 
than for Ministers to talk about economy at the moment, 
and Mr. Chamberlain could never have accepted out; 
right—for example—the detailed plans of Sir Godfrey 
Collins to save £40,000,000 apart from the savings on 
Conversion. So he had to be content with analysing 
his problems and his plans for further inquiries, notably 
into local expenditure, and the House did not like 
this reticence. 

The week has also seen the completion of the Govern- 
ment’s policy towards the Irish Free State by the 
publication of a Treasury order imposing special duties 
on Irish exports of livestock and dairy products. With a 
few exceptions the House has approved the substance 
of the policy while disliking the manner of its presentation 
by Mr. Thomas, who is better at negotiating with 
employers than with Governments. No difference in tone 
would have made any difference in facts, and it is incon- 
ceivable why, if Mr. de Valera does not want to break 
away from the Empire, he does not accept a tribunal 
which might be composed of such persons as General 
Hertzog, Mr. Gandhi, and Mr. Patel so far as the conditions 
laid down by the British Government are concerned, 
But there is some anxiety about the use of such a two- 
edged weapon as special tariffs, and one Conservative, 
Lieut.-Col. Moore Brabazon, refused to assent to what he 
valled “penal” measures. He, however, seems to 
have acquired a habit of never speaking until he can 
attack the Government of the day, and his criticism is 
not representative. For the rest, the difference between 
the Government and the official Opposition is one 
between a belief that immediate cction is necessary 
and a belief that it is not. 

The end of the Session undoubtedly finds the Govern- 
ment in a very strong position. They have an amazing 
record of drastic actions during the nine months of 
their existence, though they are still only at the beginning 
of their work. ‘Tariffs, Conversion, and Lausanne are 
enough, however, to rebut any charge of laziness ; internal 
dissensions have died down, and if some friends are 
candid they are still friends. The result of Lausanne 
has greatly strengthened the position of the Prime 
Minister, who remains the key man of the experiment in 
National Government. He has a good, a loyal, team, not 
only among his colleagues but among his supporters, and 
there are singularly few disturbing cabals. The scene 
of British policy now shifts to Ottawa, but Ministers 
there may be confident in the confidence of the House of 
Commons, 

Custos, 


Lewis Carroll and “ Alice” 


By Lorp Davip CEcIL. 


HERE was no doubt that it was extremely hot in the 
train. The dusty plush of the carriage came hot 
against my back even through its sticky coverings of 
cloth and linen ; the gust of air that blew in through the 
open window, setting the blind-cord languidly aflap, was 
like the gust of air from a blast furnace. Yet the other 
passengers contrived to make themselves hotter by 
huddling against each other in the further corner of the 
carriage. For I was laughing. And for some mysterious 
reason, the sight of a fellow-traveller laughing alone over 
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a book fills the passengers of railway trains with fear and 
dismay. I do not know why this should be. The mark 
of a good joke is that it makes one laugh ; and there would 
seem no reason why the fact of having no one to share 
it with should make it less laughable. But for most 
people, at least for those who travel in trains, it does. And 
if they do meet with a solitary laugher they shrink from 
him. It is odd. But perhaps it was still odder that I 
should be laughing. For the book I was reading was 
Alice in Wonderland, and if I have read Alice in Wonder- 
land once I must have read it seventy or eighty times. 
Besides, it was published sixty-seven years ago, and the 
power of provoking laughter is the most ephemeral of all 
literary attributes. A great many men of genius through- 
out the ages have written amusing books ; and they are 
still amusing. But they hardly ever make us laugh, not 
even as much as the humorous books of quite second-rate 
writers of one’s own time. Shakespeare is the greatest of 
humourists, but I would run the risk of reading his funniest 
passages in a train full of the most nervous passengers ; 
Swift, too, can be enjoyed with a straight face ; and even 
Pickwick, uproarious Pickwick, whose first paper-covered 
numbers set all England a-cackle in the 1830’s, now, even 
among its most loyal admirers stirs smiles rather than 
guffaws. As for the professedly and exclusively hu- 
morous publications of the past, the anti-Jacobin, the 
works of Douglas Jerrold or John Leech, they may arouse 
historical interest, psychological curiosity, but a laugh— 
never. We study the habits and vicissitudes of the Leo 
Hunters, of the Ponsonby de Tomkyns, or the Chimabue 
Browns and the rest of the figures that throng the 
yellowing pages of the first Punches absorbedly—but 
seriously. One of the most absorbing things about them, 
indeed, is why anybody should ever have thought them 
funny. The fact is that for a joke to make one laugh one 
must see its whole point ; and the whole point generally 
depends on a thousand tiny, topical allusions and implica- 
tions, unrealizable except by a contemporary. Alas, jokes, 
like flowers, are as short-lived as they are delightful. 


But Alice in Wonderland and Alice Through the Looking 
Glass are still as fresh as this morning’s roses ; for Alice 


in Wonderland and Alice Through the Looking Glass are , 


something unique in English literature, and, as far as 
I know, in any other literature. It is not for nothing 
that they take place in Wonderland and through the 
Looking Glass ; they are excursions into a realm of pure 
humour, into a land of laughter where no topical allusions 
or implications have any meaning whatever. Of course, 
there are people who find such allusions in them, who 
say that the caterpillar is a satire on Oxford logic and 
the Duchess a skit on Cambridge paradox. But they 
belong to the same tribe of pedantic lunatics who think 
that Macbeth is a topical hit at Essex and Cleopatra 
a satirical picture of Mary Queen of Scots. The central, 
splendid truth about the Alice books is that one needs 
no outside information of any kind to see their point; they 
are as absolute, self-sufficing, supreme creations of pure 
humour as the Parthenon is an absolute, self-sufficing, 
supreme expression of pure form, or a Mozart air an absolute, 
self-suflicing, supreme expression of pure melody. Their 
funniness has nothing to do with time or place ; so they 
ere equally funny in any time or any place. 

And funny in so many different ways. They have the 
simplest, most primitive humour of action. ‘ Whenever 
the horse stopped (which it did very often), the White 
Knight fell off in front ; and, whenever it went on again 
(which it generally did rather suddenly), he fell off 
behind. Otherwise he kept on pretty well, except 
that he had a habit of now and then falling off sideways.” 
This is comic as a man chasing his hat is comic. They 


have the purer, ultimate beauty of: complete nonsense, 
the humour whose most famous exponent is Edward 
Lear. ‘“ ‘I hope you have got your hair well fastened 
on,’ continued the knight. ‘Only in the usual way,’ 
Alice said smiling. ‘That is hardly enough,’ he’ said 
anxiously, ‘ you see the wind is so very strong here, 
it is as strong as soup.’”” The humour of this is like the 
beauty of great poetry, absolute and therefore unex- 
plainable. But for those that wish it, Lewis Carroll 
provides more intellectual humour, humour where the 
wit can be seen at play; taking themselves off, 
turning head over heels, cutting glittering and fantastic 
capers; plays on words, on ideas, on logic. ‘ ‘I am 
sure I will take you with pleasure,’ said the Queen, 
“2d. a week and jam every other day. ... It is very 
good jam. .. .’ ‘ Well, I don’t want any to-day at 
any rate,’ said Alice. ‘You couldn’t have it if you 
did want it,’ said the Queen. ‘The rule is jam to- 
morrow and jam yesterday—but never jam_ to-day.’ 
‘It must come sometimes to jam to-day,’ Alice objected. 
‘No it can’t,’ said the Queen. ‘It is jam every other 
day. To-day is not any other day you know.’ ” 

Finally, for all its freedom from topical implication 
Lewis Carroll’s humour is the highest humour, the 
humour of character and experience. In the topsy- 
turvy land of Lewis Carroll’s creations, we find, only very 
little caricatured, all the foolishness and inconsistency 
that we find in the topsy-turvy world which we live in. 
The Red Queen, the Queen of Hearts, the Mock Turtle, 
the Caterpillar, the Hatter, the White Knight, they 
can be found, slightly less entertaining, alas, in every 
family, in every society. And the comments they make 
apply to our lives as much as to theirs. To our lives 
especially. For it is to be noted that many of the ideas 
held by Lewis Carroll’s nonsense characters are stated 
in sober earnest by serious thinkers to-day. ‘ ‘ When 
I use a word,’ says Humpty Dumpty, ‘it means just 
what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.’”’ This 
is what all the modern poets say. “ ‘She is in that 
state of mind,’ said the White Queen, ‘ when she wants 
to deny something only she doesn’t know what to deny.’ ” 
This is exactly what critics say of Mr. Aldous Huxley 
and admire him for it. ‘* Be what you would seem to 
be,’ said the Duchess, ‘ or if you’d like it put more simply 
—Never imagine yourself not to be otherwise than what 
it might appear to others that what you were or might 
have been was not otherwise than what you had been 
would have appeared to them to be otherwise.’”’ This 
is in the approved manner of all modern philosophers. 
Indeed, it can no longer be said that Lewis Carroll was 
not a topical writer. He was not topical when he wrote, 
but he is now. The modern world is as crazy as any 
Wonderland or Looking Glass Land. We should be 
right, even if it were not his anniversary, now to pay a 
special homage to Lewis Carroll. For in his books as 
in those of no other writer we find the true mirror of 
our own generation, 


Beginning with B 
By Morn. 

SUPPOSE there is no one who has not, at one time 
] or another, found himself staring glassily at a piece 
of paper, sucking a strange pencil, and trying to remember 
the names of Great Men Beginning With B. It is a 
hideous experience. The careless laughter of a moment 
ago is silenced. A stop has been put to the thrust and 
parry of brilliant such conversation as 
only the English know how to make. (“ Have you been 
to any plays lately?” “No. Have you?” “No.” 
Or: “Do you read much?” “ Well, I’m awfully fond 


conversation 
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of it, of course, but I find one doesn’t really get enough 
time, you know. Not in these days, anyhow. Do you? 
Read much, I mean?” ‘ No; well, as a matter of fact, 
I never seem to get any time for it, either.”’) From such 
innocent, though aimless, delights as these you and your 
fellow-guests have been called off. The man who was 
going to show you all a match trick, the aunt who was 
just getting her Patience out, the Major in mid-anecdote 
~—all have been checked and brought to heel. 

Now, thwarted and dragooned, you sit round in a 
circle, breathing thickly, flashing at each other glances of 
hatred and distrust, and speculating feverishly as to 
whether Buddha was ever mortal, and on what besides 
his disease Bright’s claims to fame might be said to rest, 
and whether Brahms was an inventor or an Indian 
religious sect. 

It is a bad time for all concerned. To contemplate 
their suffermgs can only cause us pain. Let us leave the 
poor creatures stretched on their mnemonic rack ; let us 
turn to consider those who are at once their inspiration 
and their reward—the Great Men Beginning With B. 

These are all taking the very keenest interest in the 
game. The Terrestrial Parade on Olympus (commonly 
known as The Front) is crowded. Time hangs heavy on 
the hands of the Illustrious Dead. Occasionally one of 
them gives a Centenary Party. But most of the time 
there is nothing much to do except keep your Press- 
Cutting Album up to date and look through a telescope, 
wistfully, proudly, or disgustedly, at the various statues 
erected in your honour. It is impossible to forget that 
you are dead; you are too seldom reminded that you 
were illustrious. 

It is accordingly with an almost childish eagerness— 
though they affect an elaborate unconcern—that the 
Great Men Beginning With B hurry down to the front 
and crowd round the loud-speaker. All are conscious of 
a certain trepidation, for on similar occasions more than 
one reputation has sustained a shocking blow. There was 
the time when two house-parties running forgot to put 
down Napoleon among the N’s; and the Ancients are 
always getting overlooked nowadays, even the really big 
men like Asoka, while the Chinese colony (with the 
exception of Confucius) have been so consistently neglected 
that they have taken to boycotting the whole thing 
altogether. 

However, by the time you and your fellow-unfortu- 
nates, under the sultry eye of your hostess, have begun to 
read out in cracked, apologetic voices your inconsequent 
lists of Great Men Beginning With B, there is a pretty 
sizeable crowd round the loud-speaker on Olympus: a 
crowd, alas, which far outnumbers the aggregate total of 
celebrities on your party’s lists. In the front ranks—out- 
wardly confident, but secretly a little anxious—are the 
certainties—the people who hardly ever get left out: 
Beethoven and Bach, Boswell, Boadicea, Byron, Barabbas, 
and a few others. Behind them, shifting from one foot to 
the other and irritably chewing asphodel, are the people 
who feel very strongly that they ought to be certainties, 
but who have learnt from bitter experience that they are 
not : prominent among these are Bishop Berkeley, Boyle, 
Bryce, and King Brut. In this section of the crowd an 
atmosphere of nervous tension painfully prevails ; but it 
is nothing to the almost tangible hostility which is to be 
found on the outskirts of the gathering. For here are 
congregated those bearers of a great name who are not 
alone in bearing it, and these eye with fear and loathing 
their namesakes and relations. The Dukes of Buckingham 
cannot trust themselves to speak to one another. Roger 
Bacon—a rather pathetic figure, so often has he been 
passed over in favour of Francis—bites his nails dejectedly. 


et 


The Borgias, and ail the Popes called Boniface, brace 
themselves for the inevitable argument as to which of 
them you were really thinking of at the time. The poet 
Blake and Blake the sailor pray silently that both will be 
remembered. 


There is in truth an ugly spirit abroad in that august 
assembly. It is only on the very fringes of the throng 
that you can find a care-free face. Here is to be seen a 
sprinkling of those minor celebrities on whom the cares of 
greatness weigh less heavily because (as they will readily 
admit) they are not really so very great. They are 
amateurs among professionals : curious, but not deeply 
concerned, to see whether their names will occur to these 
incalculable mortals. 
because their dignities are not at stake, and they wander 
up and down arm-in-arm, talking and laughing and 
making little bets on their chances of being remembered : 


people like Topham Beauclerck, and Mr. Banting, who |~ 
invented the cure, and Capability Brown, and the other 


Brown who was Queen Victoria’s ghillie, and Mrs. Barry 
the actress, and General Burgoyne. 

For them it is rather fun, and for the other Great Ones 
it is at least a salutary experience. When the game is 
finished, and the pencils have been jealously garnered, 
and the bits of paper thrown away, and you have gone te 
bed, the Illustrious Dead sit up half the night, trying te 
analyse—pettishly or complacently, according to their 


There is no rivalry between them, 7 





individual luck—the entirely new set of values with which | 


you have provided them. Botticelli and Robert Bruce, 


for once, have been left out, and are deploring, in a | 
maudlin and resentful way, your fickleness and lack of | 


discernment. 
these days—came into her own again ; no less than three 
of you (two of whom, however, cribbed each other) had 
her on their list, and she is absurdly pleased. So are 
Brian Boru and Henri Beyle. In the Russian quarter, 
however, there is an ugly scene going on between the 
eighteen celebrities called Boris. 

Only on one point is the whole community agreed, 
Something ought to be done about the habit these mortals 
have of including Beelzebub in their lists. Hlustrious, 
indeed! And, for that matter, Dead! .,. There is 
some talk of passing a resolution. 


Theatre 


“*Love’s Labout’s Lost.” By William Shakespeare. 
Produced by Tyrone Guthrie. At the West- 
minster Theatre. 


Love’s Labour’s Lost, the spoilt child of Baconians, is Shake« 
speare’s earliest play. Its literary genealogy is not immediately 
recognizable. It is, indeed, unique among Shakespeare’s plays 
in that the plot is substantially of the author’s own devising. 
The details of characterization, however, admit of certain 
debts. Ferdinand of Navarre, the central figure of the play, 
in whose territory its action takes place, is drawn from the 
Navarre whose name would have been made familiar to an 
Elizabethan audience by the civil war which was in progress 
at the time of the play’s composition. The King’s attendants, 
Biron, Longaville and Dumain, proceed from the same source. 
Armado, god-fathered by the Spanish Expedition, would have 
recalled ‘* fantastical Monarcho,’’ an eccentric Spaniard well 
known in London a dozen years before. On the internal strue- 
ture of the play, the spoors of Lyly and Sir Philip Sidney are 
easily traceable. Lyly’s allegorical drama, Endymion, in 
which he had co-ordinated the admiration of Endymion for 
Cythia with Anjou’s courtship of Queen Elizabeth, provides a 
clue, even down to the composition of their dialogue, to the 
characters of Armado and Moth by the witness of Sir Tophas 
and his page boy, Epiton. Rombus, a figure in Sidney’s 
precious masque, The Lady of the May, performs a like function 


Mrs. Barbauld—rather a back number, | 
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for the schoolmaster Holofernes, whose pedantry, to details of 
phraseology, is accurately reflected. 

The characters’ dramatic progeny are unmistakably percep- 
tible. Armado’s pursuit of the rustic Jaquenetta is reproduced 
in Touchstone’s fantastic approach to Audrey: Dull retains 
constabular rank and manner to reappear as Dogbetry : 
Rosaline is an immature Beatrice : Biron a Hamlet, without 
Hamlet’s problems or Hamlet’s priggishness: Sir Nathaniel 
and Holofernes, the first of a long line of maiden curates and 
schoolmasters, satirical portraits hung in a gallery where 
reproductions are comparatively common. 

So much for archaeological matters. It is hardly necessary 
in addition to swell the chorus which protests at the substance 
of the humour, that much of what must have had a sharp and 
immediately recognizable point for the original audience has 
now interest and meaning only for the well-equipped analyst. 
Shakespeare’s main object in writing the play was not to 
achieve, either satirically or otherwise, an elaborate study in 
the technique of Euphuism, an overdecked and fustiyned 
Elizabethan Point Counter Point. It was not his policy either to 
hitch his waggon to a falling star or to bring up his heavy artil- 
Jery to knock down a row of ninepins. Nor was his interest pri- 
marily in character or plot. The plot is unexceptional, managed 
by a slight variant on traditional device ; the characters are 
imprecisely sketched. Love's Labour's Lost is Shakespeare’s first 
attempt to supply a dramatic solution to a problem of whose 
relevance he was perpetually aware: the conflict between 
studied intentions and natural impulses. And his approach 
to the question is that of the poet, not that of the traditional 
playwright. 

There is evidence in many of Shakespeare’s plays, and no- 
where more amply than in his earliest, that co-existent with 
the author's interest in plot and character there was the inten- 
tion to fix in the minds of the audience a formal and clearly- 
marked design. In Love’s Labour's Lost this intention is un- 
mistakably apparent. Satire and lyricism are worked together 
into a symmetrical pattern, of which our appreciation is intel- 
lectual and emotional, but the stimulus literary through the 
medium of language. We are aware not of a number of inter- 
dependent but separate themes, but of a single form; of a 
poem shaped for the stage. And our approach to it must be 
the same as our approach to a poem. It is impossible to dislo- 
cate language from character and plot. 

Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, with judicious telescoping and cutting, 
emphasises this aspect of the play which provides the clue to its 
proper understanding. He presents it as a masque, investing 
it with that precise measure of the remote and the actual 
which the play demands and the audience can sanction. 
Aided by Miss McArthur’s balanced and original designs, he 
produces an effect of spontaneity and grace which, to at any 
rate one member of the audience, was wholly acceptable. 

The acting was, for the most part, excellent; but the 
casting, in at least two places, was not. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


Dancing 


La Argentina 


Two recitals of Spanish dances and she is gone again. In 
the hollow quiet that follows the last triumphant rattle of 
her castanets the memory persists of her sharp impact on a 
dull world. We always have to wait too long for her next 
appearance ; meanwhile, that vivid memory is left to occupy 
us. Antonia Mercé glides before us once or twice a year, 
makes her plastic statement of a number of essential truths, 
weaves half a dozen exact and lovely patterns from a superb 
understanding of her country’s many dances and fine music, 
grins, bows and departs. 

Last week La Argentina visited London for the first time 
since her decoration by the Spanish Republic. It is fitting that 
the new Spain, which has made ambassadors of so many of its 
leading literary men, should have recognized in the Argentina 
an ambassadress with a brilliant record in the service of her 
country’s art. It is symptomatic, too, of the eager tendency 
towards Europeanization so evident to-day in the Peninsula, 
that an artist long parted from Spain itself, and appreciated 
in every capital from New York to Tokyo more than in 
Madrid, should be officially honoured as a prophetess in 


her own country. Spaniards frequently decry her as 
afrancesada; but this habitual Spanish complaint against 
French influences is here a short-sighted criticism. The real 
gist of the matter is expressed by the wit who described her 
dancing as “ the second Reconquest of Andalucia from the 
Arabs”; a truthful mot, which explains both her greatness 
and the failure of a large section of her countrymen to 
recognize it. 

Spain, always passionately concerned with the problem 
of salvation, has continually been in two minds as to whether 
to consolidate Africa south of the Pyrenees or, more humbly, 
to take her place at the feet of Western teachers and adopt a 
culture which always attracts as much as it eventually dis- 
appoints her. Spanish pride sees danger in either direction ; 
yet both destinies must be fulfilled. Since a national sense of 
inferiority stung the intellectuals of the generation of °98 
to a conscious defence of her African heritage, Spanish scholars 
have often successfully sought to prove that the Moors 
owed more to their occupation of Spain than she owes to them. 
Exacerbated by the vulgar orientalism of the “ Spanish 
style,” beloved of Europe since Bizet and Gautier, the Spaniard 
is as touchy to-day about any espanolada (the Hollywood- 
orientalist travesty of Spain) as he was scornful in Goya’s 
time of an aristocratic taste for arts and manners imported 
from abroad. It is as absurd to say of La Argentina that her 
dancing is denationalized as to accuse De Falla, as some 
Spaniards do, of writing “ French” music; and no con- 
quistador has ever carried Spain further into the world. 
If the task of the intellectuals now governing the Republic is 
to draw Spain closer to Europe and at the same time to 
preserve her essential values, official acknowledgment of 
La Argentina’s significance was an act of wisdom as well as 
of justice. 

It would be the easier to assert that Antonia Mercé, “ La 
Argentina,” is the greatest Spanish dancer who ever lived, 
because to-day Spanish dancing has come near to an end inthe 
country so often called the land of the dance. Since the 
retirement of Pastora Imperio and “Dora la Cordobesita”’, 
despite much beautiful dancing, there have been no longer 
any great dancers in Spain. But it would be truer to say, 
somewhat paradoxically, that though La Argentina is one of the 
greatest dancers the world has known, yet there have been 
greater Spanish dancers. These bailaoras, however, have meant 
little to audiences outside Spain, and could never have meant 
more, certainly never as much as the Argentina herself. Hers is 
the most varied as well as the most universal exposition of the 
many dances of Spain; hers the keenest intelligence that has 
ever concerned itself with them. By means of this intelligence, 
and with subtle taste, she has refined what was esoteric out of 
Spanish dancing and conveyed to the world in general an art 
cleared of stumbling-blocks, the original, still truthful and 
inspired, yet sublimated. Add to this achievement her mastery 
over castanets, which has never been rivalled, and the perfection 
of her sense of choregraphy and costume, both wholly ex- 
ceptional in a Spanish dancer, and her significance is easily 
recognizable. Others may have danced, within a limited range 
and by sincere adherence to formulas known to their audiences, 
with momentarily greater intensity—but never with such 
variety of expression nor so sustained a force and validity. 

Last week we were given seven new dances, four of them 
either as good or nearly as good as her very best. Of these the 
most interesting, Pittaluga’s Dance of Granada, showed how 
splendidly alive is this dancer to the later developments of 
Spanish rhythmical expression; while the charrada, par- 
ticularly, the classic bolero, and Castilla were danced with a 
precise and loving understanding of old forms. It is a pity 
that the less good numbers on her programme are always the 
most insistently encored; for the five dances which had 
survived from previous recitals all eminently deserved survival 
—and as much repetition as she could be enticed to give. 

Joun Marks. 
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Countty Life 


“THE Royat.” 

One of the most characteristic festivals of England is the 
Agricultural Show held annually in almost every county. 
The chief is, of course, ‘‘ The Royal,” as it is proudly called. 
You see there the best stock in the world, and indeed the best 
machinery. Spectacular amusements are not wanting ; and 
a good many people go solely for the flower show, which may, 
as last week at Southampton, compare with Chelsea or other 
great shows. The village arts and crafts are well displayed. 
Nevertheless ‘* The Royal” is not the success it ought to be, 
or has been. This year it was ineffectively advertised, and 
singularly difficult to reach. It should be a better mart for 
British stock than is the Dublin Horse Show for horses ; and 
not less good for British machinery. Its comparative failure 
in this respect was certainly due to indifferent publicity, 
though there were other subsidiary causes. 

* % * 


THE Poor Man’s Cow. 

It is a small detail, but a surprising, that this year the only 
form of stock which was more numerous and better than 
before was the goat. Prejudice against this poor man’s cow 
dies hard. Perhaps the greater part of the population, 
especially the poorer part, still believe that goat’s milk has a 
pungent and unpleasing savour. It has, on the contrary, 
rather less flavour than cow’s milk, and what there is is of the 
same milky quality. On the average it is a little more creamy, 
and has of course the supreme negative virtue of being always 
free from tubercle. The increase in its popularity is due 
partly to the dissipation of this sort of prejudice, partly to 
the really astounding improvement in the breeds. The milk 
yield has improved more rapidly even than among milch 
cattle. A goat that gave a gallon a day was once a prodigy. 
The breeders now think that they will soon produce a three- 
gallon goat. The improvement has been largely due to the 
interest of a few ‘** women stockmen’”’ who, as exhibitors, play 
the part of the rich landowner in cattle. Hampshire and 
Essex for some reason show a certain predominance in this 
growing cult. The remarkable increase in milk yield is a 
tribute to the genius of the British fancier. Our people seem 
unable to take any form of stock in hand without perfecting 
its points—happily in this case with a proper concentration on 
utility. The fancier may ruin a breed of dog and reduce a 
pigeon to a freak, but on the whole he treats all stock as they 
should be treated. He has given us bulldogs that cannot bite 
and pigeons that cannot sit, but not cows that will not milk 
or pigs that will not fatten. 


WJ > oo G > 2 y ” * ” 
Tne Brest STRAWBERRY. 


It is the season of strawberries ; and a word may be said 
about the return of the strawberry plant to its full fertility. 
It had lost quality, partly owing to the War, when the whole 
stock degenerated (owing to carelessness with the ‘“‘ runners’’), 
partly owing to an insect that devoured the centre of the 
plant. The breeders have restored the inherent quality, 
and a spray of lime-sulphur has proved absolute sovereign 
against the enemy. Indeed the strawberry is better than 
ever it was and has a much longer season. Perhaps the best 
early and the best late varieties are ‘“* Laxton’s,” ‘ Duke,” 
and ** Givoms’ Late Prolific.” 

* * * * 
New Co.ovr. 

The search for better and better fruits is not more persistent 
than for newly shaped or coloured flowers. The florists 
come nearer to the blue sweet pea, which is not a freak 
but possessed of its own beauty. In a glorious show that 
lately earned a gold medai two bowls were filled with Sutton’s 
prettily named “ blue wings” and ‘* blue shadows.” They 
are not a true blue but have a bluish darkness that is pleasing 
and new. However, to my eyes at least, no novelty of this 
year or last has approached ‘‘ Powerseourt”’? among the 
mauves. Indeed I should call it the best sweet pea that has 
been bred since Lord Spencer's gardens produced the first 
of the waved varieties that have set the flower at the head 
of the annuals ever since. Most flowers have one natural 
colour. Delphiniums, for example, have red in the blue, 
and even to-day, in spite of the host of lovely blues, both 
dark and light, the chief trouble is to produce blues that 


have as big flowers as the more purple belladonnas. But 
new colours are being achieved. A lovely pure white 
delphinium is in existence. A charming annual, into which 
new tints are being continually instilled, is the sidalcea, which 
still has a much narrower vogue than it deserves. 

* * * * 

The art of breeding new flowers has glorious flukes. For 
example, Senorita d’Alvarez was produced from the marriage 
of two seedlings that themselves never attained to the dignity 
of any name at all: O mater pulchra filia pulchrior! for 
she is very lovely with the habit rare in her sort of flowering 
again and again like “*‘ Mermaid.” One of the most attractive 
of recent roses is Chaplin’s pink climber, a double pink, 
with a longer season and larger blossom than most climbers 
can_ boast. 
is now almost necessary in the rough border is the Mullein, 
“Tall Mullein like a tower,” wrote Lord de Tabley, that 
leading botanist among poets ; but there are mulleins to-day 


An old plant, indeed a native wild plant, that - 


so branched as to resemble a shrub; and in the older form = 


the flowers grow twice as big, and break from a stem almost 
Gains- | 


pure white. Verbascum vernale and Verbascum 
borough are an example of each of these sorts. 

* * * * 
Tue SELECTIVE EYE. 

As many of these advances in the making of fruit and 
flower are due to selection, founded on shrewd observation, 
as on cross-fertilization. The late Mr. Milne, a good agri- 
cultural botanist, while walking in Scotland saw one single 
plant of grass (of the Cocksfoot species) which had certain 
peculiarities of growth. Since then, largely as the result of 


his transplantation of this single plant, a new science of | 


grasses has arisen. 
that grass, especially of Cocksfoot and rye, have come to 
be regarded as not less important than the species, and are 
adding much to the richness of pasture. Again, we have 
discovered lately that a particular shoot of a tree may 
develop a particular character. Just as every Lombardy 
poplar has sprung from one freak of the black poplar 
accidentally discovered, so every ‘“‘red Cox” has come 
from one twig of one Cox in a Herefordshire orchard. This 
queer thing known as ‘“ bud variation ” is well worth looking 


for by any and every gardener, amateur or professional. 
* * * * 


EccEnTrRIC STARLINGS. 

On the subject of the strange habits of starlings, here is 
a strange story from a Sussex observer. In a cottage garden 
a starling was watched at the altruistic work of feeding a 
family of young missel thrushes. For a whole week—from 
May 22nd to 29th—the true parents watched without protest, 
perhaps—who shall say ?—with gratitude. So encouraged, 
the starling went a step further and began to brood the 
young; but this was more than the true mother could 
endure. She uttered a shriek of rage—a feat at which the 
species excels—and ‘ went for that heathen Chinee.” The 
two fell to the ground before the missel thrush let go. As 
soon as released the starling flew straight back to the nest 
and then at once was off again in search of food as before. 
It is a strange tale; but the difficulty of finding nesting 
sites has bred strange habits into the starling. It is not a 
far flight from feeding strange nestlings to the cuckoo habit 


of using another’s nests for your eggs. 
* * * 








A Sussex FARMER. 

A scholar who cultivates the happy hobby of rubbing 
brasses and collecting and translating old Latin epitaphs has 
lately come upon a charming inscription in the church of 
Bignor, Sussex. The latter part of it ought to please the 
happy countryman. It is recorded there that the third son 
of Thomas Sefton had a life in sharp contrast with that of 
other members of his family. He went on the land: 

‘““ TERTIUS LARI LITANS, O FELIX FATUM, 
TRANQUILLUS MORITUR SENEX AGRICOLA, 
The third son, keeping his home and cultivating his fields— 
a happy lot—lived to a serene old age.” It is a pretty 
example of Candide’s “ Il faut cultiver notre jardin.” 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 
cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we 
consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Week.’’—Ed. Spectator. | 


STERILIZATION OF THE MENTALLY 

DEFECTIVE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatorR.] 
Sm,—I address this letter to any advocate of sterilization of 
those who are mentally defective. To inflict sterilization 
upon any boy or girl is to deprive him of a cherished and highly 
prized attribute. It is true that he (or she) may not desire to 
cmploy that attribute but that inhibition is voluntary. But 
having discovered a person to be mentally defective, to be in 
fact below par mentally, you proceed to do him a further 
injury and still further to lower his physical and mental posi- 
tion; and you do this, not because he has committed any 
evil or foolish act, but out of fear lest he should increase the 
number of persons like himself, and so—and this is where the 
canker gnaws—cost you more money. You do not cure him ; 
you do not attempt to cure him or to alleviate his unfortunate 
position ; but for your own selfish ends you proceed to make 
him worse. 

Having sterilized him (or her) are you simply going to set 
him free, thus further depressed, merely to sink or swim ? 
Surely you must provide for him; and if you are going to 
provide shelter and security for him, what benefit is there in 
having sterilized him ? He will probably have to live in a 
monastic institution in any event. You say that modern 
methods of sterilization produce no effect upon him other than 
prevention of reproduction ; but where is your proof? It is 
not true emotionally and psychically, and therefore not true 
physically and mentally. 

In the case of a boy it may from a certain point of view be 
a matter of less moment, but in the case of a girl whose intelli- 
gence and whose power of self-restraint are lower than normal 
it is an urgent matter. Everyone who has had to do with 
young people knows that the fear of unlawful pregnancy is in 
a large number of cases a very important deciding factor in 
even a perfectly normal girl's refusal of sexual relationships. 
Ifyou remove this barrier you absolutely cannot fail to increase 
in this way the dangers to which such a girl is exposed at the 
hands of designing persons and on account of her own feebler 
inhibition. No statistics can prove the contrary. Some tell us 
that there has been no increase of venereal disease where this 
operation has been resorted to: but in the first place the 
statistics are very limited even where they are above suspicion, 
and in the second place the real point is the moral deterioration 
of the girl and her * friends ” : the communication of disease 
is more readily preventable than it used to be, and there is a 
definite dread of punishment now for such communication. 

The average mentally defective boy is not likely to marry 
or to be an interesting person to any sensible girl. He is a 
* duffer,” does not retain any job he is given, earns poor 
wages, is not one on whom to lean. The sterilization of the boy 
is therefore less clamant than that of the girl. Many of the 
mentally defective girls on the other hand are attractive to 
men; they are often gentle, pretty, amiable, kindly creatures, 
very easily led, and the danger that through her the “ taint ” 
may be carried on is in this way much greater. But suppose 
that in a given household there are five or seven children of 
whom one is “M.D.” and the rest are * normal,” or at all 
events not “ M.D.”” The progeny of these is quite as liable to 
be ~ M.D.” as that of the * M.D.” himself or herself. Are you 
going then to sterilize the whole family because one is ‘‘ M.D.” ? 
To be logical you ought to do so. Let it be noted that in order 
to meet your contention in this argument I have assumed, 
what is not admitted, that any large amount of mental 
deficiency is definitely inherited. 

A further point which should be gone into is this. Many 
times it is the case that a family which includes one or more 
* M.D.s” is found to contain also some unusually bright and 
** super-normal ”” members, and the future history of such a 
family has been shown to be not of the unrelieved blackness 
suggested by some writers. 

One of the most singular suggestions which have been put 
forward in this connexion is that the “ M.D.” may consent to, 


or even desire, sterilization ; that is, that a person who is er 
hypothesi so defective in intellect as to require sterilization is 
capable of giving consent to a measure so serious! If he 
really understands what it all means he cannot be very 
defective mentally, and if he does not understand you have 
injured him deceitfully as well as cruelly. 

It is plain to one who considers the matter that this drastic 
method of bringing to an end an undesirable strain may be 
extended in a way which has not yet been realized. There 
are persons in our midst who do society much worse ill than 
merely procreating inefficient citizens. What of the families 
which consist largely of thieves, prostitutes, burglars, ruflians ? 

If * A” advocates sterilization for mental deficiency, may 
not ** B” insist upon it for some blind or deaf-mute family, 
and * CC” ery out that it should be applied to heretics and 
Bolsheviks ? Where is this to end ? 

The infliction of sterilization is not justified, because it does 
nor really relieve the evil or benefit the sufferer, and because 
it is a cowardly policy to shelter ourselves behind such a 
screen.—I am, Sir, &e., W. G. Sym. 


Edinburgh. 
[Vo the Editor of the Sevcrator.] 
Sir,— May I beg the hospitality of your columns to thank Mr. 


Eldon Moore for the article on sterilization which appeared in 
your issue of July 2nd? It is, I think, time that attention was 
-alled to the fact that there is at present one distinct law for 
the rich and another for the poor. Must we wait for a test 
case or an Enabling Act, as Mr. Moore suggests, before the 
general practitioner at least can clearly know how he stands 
in the matter of voluntary sterilization ? I suggest that a law 
which ean prosecute him for performing the operation in a 
hospital and yet can allow him free scope to do precisely the 
same thing for a patient of private means is as dangerous as it 
is patently unfair. The feeling that the rich alone are able to 
purchase the aid and information they require is widespread 
and, with regard to birth control, owing to the lack of clinics, 
perfectly justifiable. The discontent born of this feeling 
creates a bitterness diflicult to cure ; and, if it continues to 
spread at its present rate, will cause lasting social harm. 
This is not the least important side to the question.—I am, 
Sir, &e., : 
A Cuinic Worker. 


AN INTERNATIONAL FORCE 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sir,—Of the journalists and statesmen who _ persistently 
advocate Disarmament is there one who would not imme- 
diately, and of necessity, arm himself if the Police and Military 
Forces of his own country were suddenly disbanded, and 
would the risk of bloodshed be appreciably affected if, in 
such circumstances, he carried two weapons instead of one ? 
If the contention implied is an accurate one, is it reasonable, 
when dealing with the problem of Armaments, to expect 
nations to disarm without first providing an internationally 
organized protective force which will give them that security 
as nations which a municipal police force provides for indi- 
viduals ? The very term “security” implies either immunity 
from or superiority to external forces and clearly such im- 
munity or superiority cannot be enjoyed by every nation 
simultaneously since, as in the case of Japan and China, 
one nation’s security constitutes another nation’s insecurity. 

The limitations imposed upon Japan’s naval forces at the 
Washington and London Conferences did not, in the least 
degree, safeguard China from the recent attack made upon 
her at Shanghai, and I think it is true to say that Mr. Hoover's 
latest Disarmament proposals, were they adopted, would 
in no better degree safeguard the world at large against 
warfare. It can hardly be doubted that both the United 
States and Russia could best serve the cause of Peace by 
joining the League and loyally helping to equip it with such 
a force as will provide its members severally with the same 
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measure of security that individuals enjoy by reason of their 
possession of municipal police forces. If such a force were 
established both Disarmament and the abolition of gas 
warfare, bacterial warfare and submarines would, I think, 
follow as a matter of course.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Andover. W. A. Power tt (Capt.). 

THE PROPAGATION OF THE UNFIT 

[Te the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Srr,—In your issue of the 9th inst., Mr. F. J. White of the 
National Society for Lunacy Law Reform says “ It is of vital 
importance to know what is meant by the term mental 
deficiency.”’. This knowledge may be gained by perusal of the 
recently published (Brit. Med. Journal, June 28th, 1932) 
Report of the Mental Deficiency Committee, appointed by the 
Council of the British Medical Association. Their statement 
is as follows : 

“The Committee in accepting the legal definition of Mental 
Deficiency as ‘a condition of arrested or incomplete development 
of mind existing before the age of eighteen years, whether arising 
from inherent causes or induced by disease or injury,’ is satisfied 
that, in the present state of our knowledge, this condition is 
essentially due to the fact that the higher cerebral neurons are 
insufficient in number and/or inadequately developed. Mental 
deficiency is thus incurable, but as a result of training and other 
measures, increase of the patient’s efficiency may result in certain 
eases both of the primary and secondary: forms.” 

Perhaps this definition may lead your correspondent to 
modify his opinion of 
“cases where backwardness or lack of scholarly attainments has 
been regarded as mental deficiency without justification.” 

-—I am, Sir, &e., W. W. Survupsnarr, D.P.H. 

Meadowside, Burgess Hill, Sussex, 


TEETH AND DIET 
|To the Editor of the Sprcrator.]| 
Sir,-——-1 wish to thank Mr. Dugald Semple for his generous and 
inquiring remarks. To these latter I shall reply seriatim. 

Germs.—Dentally speaking, these are not now held in such 
esteem as heretofore. Germs are always present in the 
mouth, but it is a debatable point whether one is justified in 
assuining that, because they are found in decay and pyorrhoea, 
it is cause and effect. Dr. P. R. Howe, an investigator of 
international repute, writing regarding his dietetic experiments, 
says: “So long as the diet is normal, it has been found 
impossible to cause dental decay or pyorrhoea by maintaining 
fermentation in the mouth, or by feeding or injecting those 
bacteria believed to be most actively associated with dental 
disease.” 

Persistent dental disecase.—Mr. Semple instances persons 
with defective teeth in spite of adherence to such a diet as was 
outlined in my article. But there are satisfactory explanations, 
not the least important of which is that a preper foundation 
for sound bones and teeth was not laid during the ante-natal 
and childhood periods. Even with these severe handicaps, a 
rational diet will reduce the incidence and severity of dental 
disease. 

Sugar.— Undoubtedly, honey, raisins, dates and other sweet 
fruits are rich in sugar ; whether cane or other variety, it is ina 
natural unrefined state and combined with organic mineral 
salts ; thus the body is able to assimilate the sugar without 
harming the teeth. The refined variety is highly concentrated, 
denaturalized and largely deprived of its mineral content. 

Experimentation (human and animal).—The proper study 
of mankind is man, and the most that can reasonably be 
expected from animal dietetic experiments are clues, later, to 
be confirmed on human beings ; anthropoids have yielded the 
best results, because their dental apparatus is very closely 
akin to man’s. Mr. Semple refers to experimental animals, 
living under ** unnatural conditions,” yet I hardly imagine he 
thereby wants to infer that the average Britisher is, to-day, 
Jiving under natural conditions! He also suggests that 
dietetic experiments on animals are cruel, but I make bold to 
state that practically every child (in embryo or born) in every 
civilized country, to-day, is the unconscious victim of hap- 
hazard dietetics, resulting in more suffering and ill-health than 
is the case with experimental animals. | Yet we do not label 
this as cruelty, although, in my opinion, it is infinitely more so 
than the feeding of animals with certain diets. 

Mr. Semple suggests that children, attending schools and 


health clinics, might be made available for studying the 
causation of dental disease, but, even now, those in authority 
find difficulty in securing parents’ consent to urgent dental 
treatment being undertaken for their children, Would they 
not, therefore, object were drastic dietetic changes suggested ? 
Even were this consent secured, the result would prove 
incomplete and misleading; absolute control could not be 
exercised over lengthened periods—perhaps several years 
would be required. 

I trust that the above explanations will help to clarify the 
points under discussion.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. MENZIES CAMPBELL, 
C/o Messrs. Heinemann, 99 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE BRITISH PRESS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Sir,—After ten months’ residence in Italy I was asked by a 
friend of mine what struck me most on my return to this 
country. 1 regret to say the answer was extremely easy, the 
contrast between the Italian Press and a certain section of the 
English Press. It is the custom in England to hold up horrified 
hands over what is described as the ‘“‘ censorship ” in Italy, 
Such criticism is usually made by people who have never read 
an Italian newspaper either before or after the present Press 
laws came into force. 

There is as a matter of fact no * censorship ” in Italy. There 
are certain things which an Italian paper is not alloweé to do— 
it is not allowed to indulge in carping criticism of the Govern- 
ment, though it is expected to report practically in extenso the 
debates in Senate and the Chamber when Government bills are 
exposed to the most searching constructive criticism. An 
Italian paper is also forbidden to publish articles which will 
embarrass the Government in its dealings with other nations. 

Given the propensity for rhetoric which is inherent both 
in speech and writing, the Italian Press to-day is dignified and 
well informed: even provincial papers devote more space to 
foreign news than any English daily with the exception of 
The Times. ** Stunts,” ‘ campaigns,” or the ‘* boosting ” of 
this or that politician or idea are all equally unknown. 

To turn to the state of affairs in this country and the utter 
Jack of any sense of responsibility which is shown by a section 
of the Press. Nobody who has not lived on the Continent and 
made a study of international affairs can realise the damage, 
moral and material, which was done by a certain group of 
newspapers which “ wrote up” what they were pleased to 
describe as ** the mutiny in the Fleet * during last September. 
They dealt a blow to British prestige and to the value of 
sterling which had incalculable consequences. The inaccurate 
and sensational accounts of what had occurred made other 
nations believe that Great Britain and the Empire were on the 
verge of collapse, and nullified the inftuence of this country in 
international affairs at one of the most critical moments in 
Kuropean affairs. 

The * featuring’? by the London Press of two recent and 
notorious trials, with its pandering to the very lowest curiosity, 
would never have been permitted in Italy, where it would have 
been regarded as contrary to both the dignity and the social 
well-being of the nation. 

It is such conduct that makes one revise one’s traditional 
attitude on the freedom of the Press and to wonder whether a 
Press which can pursue such courses, entirely regardless of the 
damage to the country, should not be placed under some form 
of control.—I am, Sir, &e., A STUDENT OF THE PREss. 


OTTAWA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—It is to be hoped that the English political representa- 
tives are equally prepared to meet the business attitude of the 
Canadians. From a long business association with the 
Dominions, I can vouch that the business attitude is the same 
as in every country. The traders are hard-headed business 
men, and will not pay a penny more for the pleasure of buying 
goods from England, The fact is that what goods they are 
compelled to import they insist upon buying from the cheapest 
source. I have letters scouting the idea of paying England a 
premium, Directly they can manufacture the goods them- 
selves, they take good care they will shut out competition, 
whether from England or any other country, Some years ayo 
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we shipped quantities of steel rails to Canada. They then 
completed the Algoma Works at Toronto, which, it was con- 
templated, would turn out 500 tons steel rails a day. They 
at once put into force a duty of 30s. a ton on imported steel 
yails, giving England a preference of one-third, in other words 
placing a duty of 20s. a ton on the English steel rails, which 
was sufficient to keep them out altogether, which the sequel 
disclosed. 

For years we have supplied Australia with tinplates, and 
bought back her tinned fruits and meats in immense quanti- 
ties. She eventually set up her own tinplate plant and peti- 
tioned the Government to put on a duty of £5 per ton on 
English tinplates to keep them out. All this only goes to 
show that the Dominions will study their own business inte- 
rests; as an article in the Vancouver Star said: “* There is no 
sentiment in Overseas traders.” In this mite of an island, 
where we are dependent upon imports for 75 per cent. of our 
food-stuffs and raw material, we have to keep in touch with 
every wheat-growing country in the world. To restrict our 
movement in this direction, which has more than once been 
suggested in favour of Canadian wheat, would not only bring 
periodical famine prices but, in case of a bad harvest in 
Canada, results too awful to contemplate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JAMES H. WEAGER, 

Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


CHRISTIANITY AND REWARD 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 

Sir,—Surely Professor Joad’s description of Christianity as 
it is taught nowadays is an anachronism. I am_ seventy 
years of age, and my parents were devoted Christians, but 
I remember no single instance of our being taught “to be 
good * for the reward of hereafter. On the contrary, it was 
the love between parent and child that was the analogy, 
and the ideal of the relation between us and God. During 
four and a half years in Southwark I certainly came across 
ideas such as Professor Joad attributes to our teachers of 
religion, but it was only amongst women, and those of the 
most ignorant. I read much of the discussions between 
working men and the clergy in the East End, and have never 
heard of the ‘‘ bribe and threat” attributed to Christian 
teaching. Indeed those who know the British workman of 
to-day know that to come to him with that appeal would 
be an insult to him, which he would certainly resent.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ¢. BE. Ht. 


POLITICS IN SCOTLAND 

[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.|] 
Sir,— The case for Scotland at the present time could scarcely 
have been put more concisely than by your correspondent in 
last week’s issue. It is difficult to understand why the idea 
of * nationalism ” should evoke so much prejudice, especially 
from extreme Protestants and the like. Signs of discontent 
have long been evident, and the result of the recent election at 
Montrose surely calls for little surprise. 

The Government have handled their finances in an admirable 
Way, we must admit ; but it is seldom that they have applied 
their minds to the needs of the Sister-country. Did they ever 
consider that Scotland was not a wheat-growing country, or 
that Scots’ shipbuilding or shale mines might require some 
subsidy ? They even appear to grudge a paltry sum, in order 
to save the country’s priceless Records from perishing, so great 
is their indifference at present ! The ** housing ” also appears 
to compare very badly even with that .. industrial Lanca- 
shire; and the denying of equal privileges in the way of grants 
is unreasonable, to say the least. The Government machinery 
is indeed beginning to creak, as the Catheart ‘ Imperial Com- 
mittee *’ have had the wisdom to see for themselves.—I am, 
Sir, &e., D. H. S. Cocuitr, 

Scottish National Party (Clydebank Branch). 


CLOUD-WRITING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
The fact that sky-writing—surely more correctly desig- 
nated, as in the Spectator, ** cloud-writing ’’—was successfully 
employed in the recent Presidential Election in Germany, 


Srr, 


suggests that it may perhaps ultimately be found useful in 
England for other purposes than war signals and advertisement: 

Meantime, it should not be forgotten that sky-writing, if so 
it is to be called, can do nothing worse than hide for a few 
minutes the infinite glory of the stars, and need cause no more 
permanent disfigurement to the countryside than a display of 
fireworks at a village feast. Moreover, the expense of projec- 
tors and other apparatus will undoubtedly prevent it being 
very extensively used even for advertising, except in the 
neighbourhood of large towns; and there, only when atmos- 
pheric conditions are favourable. Sky-writing in daylight, 
effected by aeroplanes which trace out letters of the alphabet 
in white smoke against a background of azure blue, is a really 
beautiful sight, as well as a striking exhibition of flying skill ; 
but I imagine that it is decidedly dangerous, and far too costly 
to be frequently employed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hartfield Square, Eastbourne. WALTER CRICK, 


A LEAVER’S CONFERENCE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Is it possible that Mr. D. Halliday McCartney has not 
attended a Leaver’s Conference ? There are usually present 
representatives of the juvenile branch of the Labour Exchange 
skilled in problems of industry ; a representative of evening 
institutes and continuation schools ; in most cases a padre, or 
someone equally conversant with clubs and guilds ; parents ; 
an experienced worker from the District Organizer’s office ; 
the school master and mistress ; and there is also a fully-filled- 
in school-leaving form (four copies) telling of the leaver’s 
capacity, bent, and what organization has been joined, 
whether belonging to Church or to some secular association. 

Some young folk utterly refuse to link themselves with any 
church, club, scouts, guides, or G.F.S., &e. 

This is hardly the fault of the Conference system.—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. C. STREATFEILD, Hon. Sec, 

St. Michael’s Star Street, W.2, School Care Committee, 


DINING OUT OF DOORS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—I was interested in the letter on this subject which 
appeared in your issue of July 9th. For the last three or four 
years a small restaurant at Golders Green (on the main road) 
has made a brave attempt to popularize out-door eating and 
drinking in summer. When it first started it seemed to have a 
few patrons. Now I notice the few tables and chairs set out 
on the pavement have a very forlorn look, and always seem 
unoccupied. _ It is pitiful to see these empty chairs and tables 
in this delightful weather. 

If only some of the young and venturesome folks would start 
the fashion of taking meals out of doors, it would soon take on. 
Of course our West End restaurants could not possibly do it 
now—they have no space outside, as they have in Paris or 
some of the Dutch and German towns. Here, they would be 
too close to the roadway—and, what with the smell of petrol 
and the crowds passing along, I do not think it would be very 
congenial to the diners.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


GOVERNESSES WITHOUT SCRUPLES 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sin,—Permit me to call the attention of Mr. Joseph Shearing, 
who states in his protest against your reviewer's comparison 
of his heroine, Lucelles Debilleyme to Becky Sharp, that 
Becky was never concerned in a murder, to the following 
passage, which concludes the introduction to the Centenary 
Sditions of Vanity Fair. 

** «As you speak of Becky Sharp, Mr. Thackeray,’ said Mr, Cooke 
(Lady Ritchie is quoting from an article in Appleton’s Journal, by 
J. E. Cooke), ‘there is one mystery about her which I should like 
to have cleared up. Nearly at the end of the book there is a picture 
of Jos Sedley seated, a sick old man, in his chamber, and behind 
the curtain glaring and ghastly is Becky grasping a dagger. Beneath 
the picture is the single word * Clytemnestra.” ’ 

“eae 

‘Did Becky kill him, Mr. Thackeray 7?’ 

He smiled meditatively, as if he was endeavouring to arrive 
at the solution of some problem, and then with a slow smile 
dawning on his face said, “* I do not know.”’—I am, Sir, &e., 


Clarens, M. M. Franks, 
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FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Srr,—Mrs. C. W. Kimmins has succeeded in obtaining the 
money required for the new buildings for her 365 crippled 
children at the Heritage Craft Schools, Chailey, Sussex ; they 
have been erected and are to be opened by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales on July 19th. Thus a dream which seemed almost 
impossible of realization, during these difficult days, has come 
true. 

May I remind your readers briefly of what is being done and 
what is still to do at Chailey in saving young lives ?. Much has 
been accomplished : the £25,000 originally asked for has been 
obtained ; but a further £10,000 is still required for the furnish- 
ing and equipment of the new buildings, and for the restoration. 
of those parts of the old which are still fit for use : until this 
sum is collected Mrs. Kimmins cannot crown her work of 
twenty-nine years with full achievement. Eighteen months 
ago I wrote: 

‘“When you' see these children, wreckage of our life in cities, 
being carried into the operating ward with a smile on their faces ; 
and when you see them lying in all sorts of positions, some face 
down, some flat on their backs, others slung by neck or ankles, but 
so brave, so patient, so keen to do anything that their twisted limbs 
can compass, you see the spirit that makes England great.” 

I felt that spirit more strongly then ever, when I attended 
Morning Service at Chailey last Sunday, in St. Martin’s Chapel. 
The cripples’ choir came in in procession, singing : 

*“*He nuth sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 

retreat, 

O be swift, my soul, to answer Him; be jubilant my feet!” 

They limped up the aisle, carrying banners, while the organ 
swelled above them, and the light fell on rapt faces and clear 
eyes lifted towards the altar : 

‘In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures vou and me.” 

They were transfigured. The day of miracles is not past. 
And we who had come into this little chapel, into this world of 
suffering and heroism from the normal two-fisted, straight- 
limbed world, were also changed : we were both humbled and 
exalted : our crosses were light compared to those that these 
children bore so gaily, bravely, proudly. 

I wish some of the rich neurotics one meets in the world 
could see how these boys and girls face their difficulties : they 
would learn from them certain truths about health and happi- 
ness that they will not acquire elsewhere : their guineas would 
be better given to cheerful Mrs. Kimmins rather than to long- 
faced psycho-analysts. But that is an idle wish: neurotics 
will not look beyond their narrow world. We who are healthy, 
and can see things in proportion, will find a very wonderful 
spirit at Chailey : a spirit that will reward us tenfold for any- 
thing we may do for the place. 

I cannot here describe the new buildings—no doubt that will 
be done in the newspapers—nor repeat what I have already 
written of the workshops, schoolrooms, playing fields, sun- 
bathing terraces. My purpose is to glance at the future, 
Chailey is already ‘“ the public school of crippledom,” thanks 
to Mrs. Kimmins, and to the support and inspiration of the 
Prince of Wales and many other generous helpers, but it is 
not yet completely equipped. 

St. Martin’s Chapel is the centre of the work being done for 
the boys. From it the patients draw that inner strength 
without which outer healing is hard to come by. But many 
of the most serious cases under treatment cannot come to 
church : they must lie through the long days and nights on 
their beds, sometimes with weights on their limbs, or 
harnessed to an iron apparatus, and often in great pain. 
For them Mrs. Kimmins wants to make an inclined way, 
down which they can be carried in stretchers to the Chapel. 
Think what this would mean to many of the small sufferers, 
in change and excitement, in renewal of hope and loosing of 
infirmity ! He who was sick of the palsy and was “ let 
down through the tiling with his couch into the midst before 
Jesus ”” was healed because of his faith. 

Further requirements at Chailey are a Nurses’ Hostel, a 
Secretarial Block and a much-needed extension to the 
Hospital. Then the werk will be complete, and the workers 
free to turn ul their attention to the children, instead of 
dissipating some of their energy in begging. 






— — 

This is an appeal for funds; but, more than that, it is , foot of 
suggestion that readers of the Spectator should acqucin is that 
themselves personally with the work being done at th and th 
Heritage Craft Schools. They will benefit. from such inquiries manife 
quite as much as those at Chailey will, for they will be in At 3s 
touch with a centre from which radiate faith, friendliness, by pr 
courage, and sometimes miraculous healing.—I am, Sir, &¢,, not. b 
F. YEats-Brown, birds 

Fur 

ee Pee recor 

“YO-YO” poe 

[Vo the Editor of the SpecraTor.] would 

Sir,—It is all very well for your contributor to poke fun at the goes. 
* Little Palaces of Golder’s Green,” but is he aware that the 7 No 










Best People live there? I have before me an advertisement 
relating to these “* Little Palaces”; it reads : es 
Our Policy is to get the Best People. 





Our minimum deposit of £50 ensures this. Sir,- 
This concise statement not only proves that the Best People with 
live here, but shows who are the Best People. Unit 
I have no wish to sail under false colours. I am not defend- om 
ing my own class. Iam no class. The builders would look in yanc 
vain for my fifty pounds, and in consequence the “ Little feel 
Palaces ” are not for me, but I cannot let pass without vigorou It is 
protest any statement that brings discredit on the Best People. our 
Without them the Popular Press, Picture Palaces, Walls’ Ice peo} 
Cream, Corner Houses, and Yo-Yo, would cease to exist, and Sir, 
it is very probable that civilization would never survive such a L 
blow to its culture.—I am, Sir, &c., 
27 Waverley Grove, N.W. 4. Frepk. WILLs. 
[Miss Struther writes: I am grateful to Mr. Willis for 
giving me further information about the * Little Palaces ” at Sir 
Golders Green. The simple and touching faith of the man who ~ “di 
drafted that advertisement reminds me, somehow, of a hard-up | whe 
young man I know who, having experimented (against my | cip 
advice) with a very cheap tailor, stood ruefully surveying in 
the looking glass the rather distressing result, and finally said — 
in a tone of pathetic bewilderment : “ But I told them to cut ee 
it well. . . .”” In any case, what he tells me only confirms my ¢ 
suspicion that I, too, am doomed to end my days without 
entering the ranks of the Best People (is there such a thing as 
£50 ?), and shall remain a “ rackety Bohemian ” to the last.] 
” Su 
DIET AND AGE an 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| pe! 
Sir,—I am sometimes asked why I am a fruitarian. Well! © ; 
At eighty I am still active after thirty-two years of fruit- 7 Fe 
eating—surely sufficient proof of the wisdom of the diet! — as 
But the question is an interesting one. The prime reasons |_ fo 
which led me first to adopt it were, in order of importance :— ~ a 
(1) Economy ; (2) Value to my health ; (3) No slaughter. e 
I should be interested to learn the relative importance placed | ‘i 
on these three considerations by interested readers of your C 
paper, and perhaps additional sound reasons of their own. — 1 
I am, Sir, &ce., FRANCIS SpPRING-RICE. h 
Old Manor House, Halliford Green, Middlesex. en 


THE WOODPECKER’S NOTE - a 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir,—As throwing some light on the question of the vocal or FF 
mechanical origin of the woodpecker’s note, which was dis- | 
cussed in a recent paragraph of your Country Life page, I wish © 
to record an experience in a Buckinghamshire wood, a few days 
ago, where we came on the truncated stem of a dead beech 
pierced, at about twenty feet from the ground, by several of 
the woodpecker’s characteristic little portholes. : 
From behind one of these—the trunk was too smooth for | 
even the most athletic member of our party to investigate 
more closely—there came the faint but continuous note of a 
young bird, cheeping away in a monotone at a steady rhythm 
of about two hundred to the minute. The pitch and tone 





resembled those of a fledgling swallow, as heard from a nest, 
but the rhythm never varied from that of the characteristic 
tattoo of an adult woodpecker. 

On our return journey we heard the same performance 
repeated exactly for the minute or two that we stood by the 
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foot of the tree, and it seems to me that the natural conclusion 
is that we were listening to the note of a young woodpecker 
and that, as it was coming from the inside of the tree, it was 
manifestly a vocal and not a mechanical production. 

It is strange that this question had not been finally settled 
by previous observation of a similar kind, but, as yet, I have 
not been able to find these recorded in any of the books on 
birds that I have had access to. 

Further, the mechanical theory is not supported by any 
recorded variation in the note of the adult bird according to 
the depth it has reached in piercing its way inwards, for this 
would be bound to get gradually more muffled the deeper it 
goes:—I am, Sir, &c., ALEX. MACPHAIL. 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In the Press of New Zealand we get articles dealing 
with the sale of old cottages to Americans for export to the 
United States. Can the societies for the preservation of the 
country beauties of England do nothing to oppose this 
yandalism of our English countryside ? We in New Zealand 
feel that it is part of our heritage which is being destroyed. 
It is not a mere question of money, but it is the history of 
our motherland which is going into the greedy hands of 
people who care for nothing but money’s worth.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ¥. R. NEVILL. 
Lisburn House, South Road, Dunedin, N.Z. 


THE WETS AND THE DRYS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Another Horatian reference to the ‘“‘ wets” and the 
“drys” is to be found in the Fifth Ode of the Fourth Book, 
where, however, the difference is a matter of hour, not prin- 
ciple : 

*dicimus integro 

sicct mane die, dicimus uvidi 

cum sol Oceano subest.” 
—I am, Sir, &ce., RoBERTA MANSFIELD, 


9 Montrose Terrace, Ranelagh, Dublin. 


THE PENN-GRAY SOCIETY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—May I beg a few lines of your valuable space to make 
an appeal on behalf of the Penn-Gray Society, whose object 
is to save by purchase the land surrounding the ancient 
Churchyard of Stoke Poges? With the rapid industrial 
development of Slough, the demand for suitable housing for 
those engaged in industry is inevitable, but that these lovely 
acres (where once the poet Thomas Gray gathered inspiration 
for his exquisite ‘‘ Elegy—written in a Country Churchyard ”’) 
should be destroyed is unthinkable. 

Included in this area is the beautiful old Manor House, 
once owned by Sir Christopher Hatton, the resting place of 
Charles I on his way to execution, and later the home of 
Thomas Penn, son of the founder of Pennsylvania. It is 
hoped that this may become a museum belonging to the 
society. 

On behalf of the Penn-Gray Society I most earnestly beg 
a generous response to this appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. Dyorr Drayson, 
Secretary to the Appeal Committee of 
the Penn-Gray Society. 

201 Great Portland Street, W.1. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tur WILLESDEN HovusiINnG SOCIETY. 

A garden party in aid of the Willesden Housing Society 
will take place next Saturday, July 16th, at St. Mary’s Vicar- 
age, Old Willesden. A leading feature will be an autograph 
gift stall furnished by eminent persons. Amongst the things 
we have received is a signed copy of Four Forsyte Stories 
from Mr. John Galsworthy ; two vases from H. M. the Queen ; 
signed copies of their works from Sir A. Pinero, J. B. Priestley, 
Dr. Alington, Noel Coward ;_ and a pipe of Mr. Baldwin’s. St. 
Mary’s, Old Willesden, is one of the most ancient churches in 
tngland. There will be a pageant of ‘“* The Coming of St. 
Gregory ” and ‘‘A Pageant of Empire.”—F, S. Davson, 
Hon. Sec. for Publicity, The Willesden Housing Society, 
Ltd., 25 Station Road, Harlesden, N.W. 10. 


Poetry 


Piatiletka 
Our castles in the air 
must now be built as stone 
for air is ne’er so fair 
as stone and flesh and bone 


transmuting air to stone 

is done by Act alone 

for Dream breeds air of air 
beyond all here and there 


the. castle built on sand 

is broken by the wind 

no feathered stone can rest 
on air and there stand fast 


stone castles founded on the rock 
withstand the wind and Time’s slow shock 
a rigid five-year-plan of Act 

transmutes tese airy dreams to fact. 


Epovarp Ropitt. 


Furniture 


Wuat matters it—when there are some 
Roofless the long night, 

Guests of the world’s hearthless home, 
Warmed by a star’s light— 


How we have furnished house or shed, 
While there is fire 

To warm us at, a sheltered bed ? 
What is left to desire ? 


Nothing is left! What matters it, 
Though there are some — 

Say they who at night ghostlike flit 
From home to home — 


Protected well, well slept, well fed, 
While there is love 
Warming within, sweet death ahead, 
Cold stars above. 
Romitty JOuN 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THE “‘ SpecTATOR,” JULY 141TH, 1832. 

A fine gentleman, named Gooding, has lately been amusing hime 
self at the expense of the people of Fulham, where, under the 
sounding title of Baron Annandale, he had engaged a splendid 
house, and, among other appendages of rank, no fewer than eleven 
servants of various descriptions. On Tuesday, a person named 
Bayes made a long complaint at Union Hall, on the subject of the 
sufferings of these domestics ; who having been deprived of the light 
of their master’s countenance, by that embarrassing process to 
counterfeit lords called an arrest, are now left in a condition not 
much more enviable than Nebuchadnezzar’s,—having nothing, 
Mr. Bayes said, but the produce of the garden to live upon. The 
magistrate could grant them no relief; so the eleven domestics of 
Lord Annandale continue to subsist on cabbage and hope. 


SapLER’s WELLS.—It is not very often that we venture into the 
Northern latitudes, or explore the terra incognita of Clerkenwell 
in search of amusement; and the last piace to which we should 
have gone for the purpose of hearing an opera would have been 
Sadler’s Wells. This venerable theatre, however, has lately been 
committed to the management of Mrs. Fitzwilliam; from whose 
experience and good taste we anticipated some attempt at improve- 
ment; and seeing the announcement of an opera by Barnett, we 
determined, at the hazard of being thought gothic and vulgar, to 
venture within its walls. Nay more, we have resolved to avow the 
fact, and to declare that we have been unusually gratified. We are 
not in the habit of judging of music by names and places. An 
opera is not the better for being produced at the King’s Theatre, or 
a song because it is sung at the Philharmonic, nor are either 
necessarily bad if brought out at Sadler’s Wells. We have always 
thought highly of Barnett ; he is a composer of considerable power 
and much promise; and we were curious to see whether he 
would write down to the level of his audience, or endeavour to lift 
them to his own. He has chosen the latter, the more honourable 
course, and has sueceeded. 
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Lord Carson 


The Life of Lord Carson. 

(Gollancz. 15s.) 
THE publication of Edward Marjoribanks’ uncompleted life 
of Lord Carson deepens the regret so widely felt at the tragic 
and untimely death of the author. He had brought his task 
to the point in 1910 when Carson had been offered, and had 
accepted, the leadership of the Ulster party, and when, as a 
consequence, his career as an advocate became subordinate to 
that of the statesman. The book, therefore, has a certain 
finality, and Lord Hailsham has done wisely in publishing it, 
leaving the material which Marjoribanks had collected for the 
later phase of the work for other hands to use. 

In the circumstances it is natural that the main interest of 
the book is legal rather than political. Following the method 
he adopted in his popular life of Marshall Hall, the author 
uses his subject as a vehicle through which to re-tell the story 
of the famous’ trials in which Carson was engaged as an 
advocate, from that of the Barbavilla crime in West Meath to 
the memorable action of the late Lord Leverhulme against the 
Daily Mail. Marjoribanks had a conspicuous gift of narrative, 
and nothing could be better than the skill with which he 
recreates the atmosphere of the Oscar Wilde trial, the Archer- 
Shee case and the encounters with Havelock-Wilson, Ben 
Tillett and W. S. Gilbert. He is frankly a hero-worshipper, 
and Carson stalks through the pages as a sort of heavy-weight 
champion of the law courts by whom rival counsel are cowed, 
juries are hypnotized and even judges on the Bench are not 
seldom reduced to silence. Sir Edward Clarke, Rufus Isaacs, 
C. F. Gill and other famous advocates, all seem awed by this 
formidable man and go down like ninepins before his terrific 
onset. The pages are littered with this sort of thing: 
** Carson looked mournfully at the jury ; with his sad dignity, 
he seemed to be like a recording angel.” ‘‘ Carson became 
stern once again, and, like a figure of justice itself, he rose to 
his great height in righteous indignation.”” Whether he is for 
the criminal or against him, he is represented, not as an advocate 
arguing from a brief for a vulgar fee, but as a symbol of almost 
divine justice wringing verdicts from the hushed men in the 
jury box and shy encomiums from the timorous judge on the 
Bench. 

No one stands in less need of this ecstatic idolatry than 
Lord Carson. His fame as one of the greatest advocates in the 
history of the bar is established, and his genius in cross-exam- 
ination was equalled only by that of Russell. He was not a 
great lawyer, and had few claims to eloquence ;_ but his mind 
went with deadly certainty to the core of the issue, and his 
strokes were sudden and devastating. There was in him a 
daemonic quality, both in the law ceurts and in Parliament, 
that gave him a power altogether independent of word or 
action. Whether he spoke or was silent, you could not be 
indifferent to him. The long, lean figure, the hatchet face 
with its heavily lidded and dreamy eyes, grim mouth and 
pugnacious chin, the sorrowful countenance, the rich brogue 
and the air of brooding aloofness all contributed to make his 
mere personality a force to be reckoned with. 


Vol. I. By Edward Majoribanks. 


There was 


about him the sense of an impending storm, which was none 
the less formidable because it did not break. For though he 
was ruthless and could be even brutal, he was never tempes. 
tuous. His effects were calculated, and there was behind hin 
the feeling of a reserve of power which he had no need to call 
into play. ; 

It was a saying of Carlyle that a barrister is a loaded blunder. 
buss: if you hire it you blow out the other man’s brains; if 
he hires it he blows out yours. Judged by his victories, 
Carson was the most deadly blunderbuss of his time, though I 
think the author is apt to attribute the victories too exclu. 
sively to his genius. It is not true, for example, that he 
destroyed his old Trinity classmate, Oscar Wilde. Wilde 
destroyed himself. In the early part of the two days’ duel 
Wilde was easily Carson’s master. But he was doomed to 
defeat, not by the skill of the counsel, but by the appalling 
facts which, unknown to him, were in the possession of Carson, 

With all that Mr. Marjoribanks says of the high professional 
standards set by Carson and his personal charm there will be 
agreement in informed circles. He had a fine sense of duty 
to his client. He would only take one case at a time, and did 
not indulge in the heinous practice of lending his name for 
large fees while leaving the work to juniors. He was generous 
in his acknowledgements to his younger brethren at the bar— 
a characteristic I have often heard contrasted with the habit 
of some of the most conspicuous of his contemporaries—and 
he did not exclude the humanities from his professional 
interest. There is no more moving story in the book than the 
magnificent battle he fought for a boy of fifteen, young 
Archer-Shee, who he thought had been wronged, and whose 
reputation he cleared before the lad died in the war. 

Of the political phase of his career there is not much to say 
here. Mr. Marjoribanks passionately denounces the charge, 
which Mr. Devlin made in the House of Commons, that Carson 
turned his political coat because he was ‘*‘ on the make ”’—a 
phrase which Carson had just before applied to Mr. Churchill, 
He admits, of course, that he began life as a Radical. He is 
on the paternal side the grandson of an Italian architect, 
Carsoni, who settled in Dublin, and on the maternal a descen- 
dant of Cromwell’s general, Lambert. His early career at the 
Irish bar was associated with the defence of the physical force 
prisoners, and it was not until Balfour became Irish Secretary 
and he was appointed Crown Prosecutor that he became con- 
spicuous on the other side. Moreover, he joined the National 
Liberal Club after Gladstone had introduced his first Home 
Rule Bill, and did not resign his membership until eighteen 
months later, by which time Balfour was at the Irish Office. 
This, of course, is not evidence that he was ever a Home Ruler, 
and Mr. Marjoribanks’ denial that he ever was is emphatic, 
and should be final. But the facts are relevant to a genesis 
of the one personal force which the Ulster movement threw 
up, and encourage speculation as to the probable course of 
history had Carson thrown his powerful advocacy on the other 
side. 

A. G. GARDINER. 


Economic Science and Art 


An Essay on the Nature and Significance of Economic 
Science. By Lionel Robbins. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) , 
Economic Progress and Economic Crises. By Johan Akerman. 
Translated by E. Sprigge and C. Napier. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
Economic Tracts for the Times. By G. D. H. Cole. (Mac- 
millan. 12s. 6d.) 
Ir is pleasant at this time, when practical economic questions, 
and an endless variety of answers from different experts are 
continually dinned into the public’s ears, to leave all these 
bickerings behind and wander for a time over the field of pure 
theory, in the company of teachers who tell us what the 
science means and covers. Are they really groping their 
way to finding for us a body of knowledge that can take its 
place by the side of the exact sciences, and give clear answers 
to plain questions ? The extent to which they will be able to 
do so will make a great difference to man’s material progress 
in the next century; but since the baffling vagaries of the 
human néad, with regard to what the average man and woman 


want, or think they want, are generally taken to be an item 
in the problem, it is difficult to hope for much success in this 
direction. 

Professor Lionel Robbins, however, has made in his Nature 
and Significance of Economic Science an important effort 
to clear the seience from a great mass of what he believes to be 
irrelevancies, by simplifying its scope. Gifted with amazing 
erudition and a trenchant style, which he sometimes uses to 
buffet his opponent; in rather too contemptuous terms, he 
has produced a work which, though “ caviare to the general ” 
and stiff reading for most, is full of stimulating matter. In 
his view, economics is the science which studies human 
behaviour as a relationship between ends and scarce means 
which have alternative uses; which being rendered into the 
vulgar tongue seems to mean that when we have made up our 
minds about what we want, economics will tell us what we are 
to do in order to get it most easily out of the limited means at 
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our disposal. As between the ends to be aimed at, economics 
js in Professor Robbins’s view, neutral ; it ‘‘ cannot pronounce 
onthe validity of ultimate judgments of value.” This definition 
of the scope of economic study at once narrows and widens it. 
An interesting passage deals with the economic historian’s 
attitude towards the Reformation : 

“From the point of view of the historian of religion, the 
Reformation is significant in its influence on doctrine and 
ecclesiastical organization. From the point of view of the political 
historian, its interest consists in the changes in political organiza- 
tion, the new relations of rulers and subjects, the emergence of 
the national states, to which it gave rise. To the cultural 
historian it signifies important changes both in the form and 
subject-matter of the arts, and the freeing of the spirit of modern 
scientific inquiry. But to the economic historian it signifies chiefly 
changes in the distribution of property, changes in the channels 
of trade, changes in the demand for fish, changes in the supply 
of indulgences, changes in the incidence of taxes. The economic 
historian is not interested in the changes of ends and the changes 
of means in themselves. He is interested only in so far as they 
affect the series of relationships between means and ends which 
it is his function to study.” 

Whether Professor Robbins’ doctrine will be accepted by his 
colleagues remains to be seen ; but he has given them plenty 
to think about. : 

Another very learned Professor, Dr. Akerman of Stock- 
holm, cheers us with the assertion that economic science is 
only just beginning to learn its job. In his Economic Progress 
and Economic Science he tells us : 

“It was not until the very, last decade that economic research 

began to look for a new formula which permits of an explanation 
of economic progress. Such a theory, which takes cognizance of 
the changes attributable to time, may be called the economics of 
time, and it is with some of the aspects of the economics of time 
that we shall deal in this book.” 
He claims that the economics of time proceed from actual 
observations, after which it is disappointing to find him 
repeating the old economic doctrine so often refuted by fact 
and never more emphatically than in the last two years, that 
“demand increases with falling prices.’ But there is plenty 
of interesting matter in his book. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole is, as we all know, a very practical econo- 
mist who applies his study of the science to the political and 
social problems of the day. His Economic Tracts for the Times 
consist largely of essays, pamphlets and articles, many of 
which have seen the light before. There is a good deal of over- 
lapping and some inconsistencies may confuse the student ; 
but Mr. Cole is always readable and entertaining, especially 
to those who share his views on the need for socializing banking 
and industry through the machinery of controlling boards, 
the efliciency of which has yet to be proved. 

HArtTLEY WITHERS. 


Lux in Tenebris 


Light: a Philosophy of Consciousness (Sequel to ‘* The 
Dark ’’). By Archibald Weir, M.A. (Basil Blackwell. 
12s. 6d.) 


Mr. WEIR is one of those philosophers whose work conforms 
strictly to the rule first laid down by Hans Andersen’s witch. 
This means that his limited but fervent following waits with 
much eagerness for each new book: and those who rejoiced 
in The Dark will be more than ready for all its companion 


‘volume can do to * illuminate the dark limits within which we 


live.’ It is no easier to read than its predecessors ; but like 
them it has the grave beauty of sincerity, and that humble 
sense of mystery which is the fine flower of a metaphysical 
faith. 

In making his point of departure the “ fact of conscious- 
ness,” Mr. Weir starts, of course, with the primary condition 
of all knowledge. For even the space-time universe with 
which we have to deal is only known to us as a fact or form of 
consciousness ; and when we seek to get beyond this, and 
endow these categories with an independent existence, we 
merely frustrate ourselves. All we truly know is the self, 
standing in its little patch of light, and possessed of a myste- 
rious receptivity ; open to the unknown facts and influences, 
which intrude into that limited consciousness from its own 
deep unconscious processes and from the outside world. 
What is left over, what the surrounding dark contains, and 
what its real relation with us, we can only guess. 

Consciousness in its primary and given state is ‘** tenuous ”’ ; 
a favourite term with Mr. Weir. It must be fed and supported 


by elements received from beyond itself, in order to become 
“‘a rich and constructive activity”: in other words, to 
develop from the merely “human” to that condition of 
adult manhood, with its spiritual capacities and implications, 
which is the goal of our growth. Our possession of individual 
consciousness, limited though it be, is the earnest of this 
destiny. ‘‘ A philosophy of consciousness gives a key-position 
to the soul,’ and makes life intelligible as the theatre of our 
ascent ‘“‘ from the animal and human to the level of finished 
Manhood.” And as Man, that amphibious creature, emerging 
from animal nature, moves towards another level of life—so 
consciousness is found to belong to both worlds. There is in 
all of us that simple animal consciousness which is adjusted to 
our natural environment, and receives and responds to its 
messages. There is also that embryonic spiritual conscious- 
ness, which is aware of ** the promptings that reach us from 
distant sources,’ and is our most characteristic human 
quality. These promptings are often “* dark and peremptory,” 
and may involve acute conflict between the spirit and the 
flesh. But this does not necessarily mean that the animal con- 
sciousness is always ** bad,’ and our spiritual correspondences 
the source of all good: only that ‘consciousness and its world 
are much more intricate than we supposed,” and _ less 
amenable to human reason than we like to think. Rationalism, 
says Mr. Weir in uncompromising accents, will never enable 
us to ‘ make sense ” of the results of consciousness : 

““ Consciousness has a place for reason, and employs it as an 
indispensable servant, as a specialist indeed ; but never has either 
the place or the service been other than subordinate, in the existence 
that consciousness with its unconscious includes. Indeed, the 
more carefully we examine the existence unfolded by the action 
of consciousness, the more convinced we become that reason is 
but a by-product of the nature of things.” 

By these declarations, which will at once divide his readers 
into disgusted critics and delighted friends, the scene is pre- 
pared for the constructive side of Mr. Weir’s philosophy : 
which turns out, if I have understood it rightly, to be a 
monism of a particular type. Consciousness as such is Abso- 
lute, the All; incarnation—that is to say, the conscious life 
of the organism—* is a result of consciousness and not its 
CBN So: 6-5 Consciousness in its incarnation appears under 
the limitations of the flesh, and thus furnishes its world with 
minds as limited as the bodies belonging to them.” Yet these 
minds remain in a certain deep sense united to that total 
Consciousness of which they are transient and apparently 
independent embodiments, and towards which they have a 
fiduciary status. Because of this, their apparent loneliness is 
not complete. Some at least can exchange “ signals of the 
spirit ” by imperceptible ways : and according to their degree 
of humble receptivity, their power of * watching and waiting,” 
an receive truth and guidance from beyond consciousness. 
Thus we discover humility, with its steady selfless waiting on 
the Unseen, to be *“‘ the crowning virtue of complete man- 
hood *’—the primary condition of that life of the spirit which 
means, in essence, “‘ partnership with the Creator.” So it 
seems that Mr. Weir’s strictly metaphysical inquiry into our 
human situation brings him to doctrines which are difficult to 
distinguish from those ancient superstitions, the Beatific 
Vision and the Communion of Saints. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


George Eliot 


The Life of George Eliot. By Emilie and 
Translated from the French by Brian W. Downs. 
7s. 6d.) 

Ar the present time the fame of George Eliot is under a cloud. 
Her deadly seriousness, her ever-conscious moral purpose, her 
daily tasks of intellectual discipline, are all qualities which run 
in direct opposition to the literary fashions existing now for 
their lively hour. But George Eliot cannot be permanently 
ignored. The praise which she received in her own day was 
justly given. We have only to discount the extravagances due 
to the fact that every generation gets a little drunk with the 
excitement of praising its own children. The author of 
Scenes from Clerical Life and of the three great bucolic tales 
needs no apologist. The writers of this new biography are 
sensitive enough to recognize this. They take for granted that 
the reader sees in George Eliot a great artist whose humoury 
pathos, fidelity, and intellectual range entitle her to a place 
among the few major novelists of the nineteenth century, 
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Having taken this much for granted, however, the authors 
proceed to portray, rather in the manner of André Maurois, 
the half-comic and wholly singular struggle of Marian Evans, 
the woman, to reconcile her Osborne House moral outlook 
with her action in living in irregular union with G. H. Lewes. 
It is difficult to realize why, even in those days of strait 
morality, she should have been so passionately concerned to 
vindicate herself. Her action was wholly beneficial ; to her- 
self, to Lewes, to his three sons, and to the world, since without 
Lewes she would never have become ‘“ George Eliot.’ She 
fretted and pined because her brother and sister cast her off, 
and because respectable society was shy of attending her 
parties when she became famous. When she also became rich 
it no longer hesitated. 

The Victorian world was not so circumscribed. There were 
other portions of it which could accommodate people like 
Rossetti, Swinburne and Burton. Perhaps:if Marian Evans 
had been less courteous of respectability, the respectable would 
not have been so bothered and so much inclined to act as she 
assumed they would act. The fact is that she had a large 
element of moral greed in her nature. She wanted virtue as a 
child wants cake. She had a passion for approbation, and 
was not content with the ample plaudits won by her work. 
She craved a few extra claps and cheers on account of her 
private self. It must be remembered that in this matter she 
had been spoiled a little in her early years by being a provincial 
lioness, the intellectual and moral wonder of Nottingham. 
From her first fame as Prima Donna of the Midlands she 
wanted to be accepted as a world celebrity, a cynosure of 
rectitude. She deserved to be so accepted, for nobody led a 
more righteous and dutiful life. In one respect only, and 
that a matter of form, she flouted the conventions. 

Was the world’s resentment at this technical outrage merely 

a pretext for expressing its feelings against George Eliot's 
perfection and complete egotism? It is not unlikely. George 
Eliot, in spite of her goodness, was another Wordsworth, 
another Willoughby. She assimilated all comers. The present 
biographers, perhaps unconsciously, have given prominence 
to this side of her character. They show the gentle, courteous 
and talented little Lewes being consumed like a male spider 
by his magnificent consort. It was an act of love on both 
sides, with the consumer and the consumed. The woman’s 
naiveté is the most astonishing element in this relationship. 
Her letters abound with such passages as this: ‘‘ Mr. Lewes 
makes a martyr of himself in writing all my notes and business 
letters. Is not that being a sublime husband? For all the 
while there are studies of his own being put aside—studies 
which are a seventh heaven to him.” And throughout the 
twenty-five years of their association we see him as house- 
keeper, courier, agent, impresario, critic and instigator. He 
read all her press cuttings and suppressed the adverse ones. 
He wore himself out in secretarial service, and six months 
after his death George Eliot married a young banker, J. W. 
Cross, who, she says, ‘is a friend of years, a friend much 
loved and trusted by Mr. Lewes, and who, now that I am 
alone, sees his happiness in the dedication of his life to me.” 
After a few months, death took the ageing novelist, and Mr. 
Cross was spared that morbid but willing immolation of his 
youth and manhood. Ricuarp Cyurcnu. 


American Labour Surveyed 


The Labour Problem in the United States. By E. 
Cummins. (Macmillan. 18s.) 

Proressor Cummins has written a book which is typical of the 

best type of American academic work, This bulky volume is 

without any pretentions to analytic profundity, but it gives a 

valuable survey of the problems, thoughts and conditions of 

life of the American wage-earner. 

Professor Cummins has evidently made a real effort at 
impartiality. He has some alarming descriptions of mass 
production work in the modern American factory. Here, for 
instance, is his description of a group of workers in a modern 
factory which he inspected : 


E. 


“One man was taking the screws from a large box and handing 
them one at a time to a second man who placed them in waiting 
holes. A third, screwdriver in hand, tightened them. There were 
ten groups of three men doing this work. I asked one or two of 
them what they were doing. All they could tell me was that 
they were putting the screws into the proper holes. They seemed 


es 


to know nothing at all of the relation their work bore to 
finished product. Yet this was the way these men earned thejp 
daily bread. At six o’clock the whistle blew, and before its echog 
had died away, the doors of the factory were thrown open and mg 
came tumbling out of them. I have wondered since what thy 
screw man would do with his screw if he happened to have one jy 
his hand when the whistle blew. Were these men interested jy 
their work ? What a question!” 

Again, he tells us that some idea of the speed and monotony 
of modern industry can be obtained from the following jp. 
stances. 

“In the making of hinges, a woman lifts a half-formed hingg, 
places it in the bending machine and quickly withdraws her hand, 
and repeats this series of movements at the rate of fifty times, 
minute or 30,000 times a day. In making the tops of tin cans the 
operator presses the lever of a foot press forty times a minute, 
24,000 times a day.” 

Part II of the book is devoted to a survey of the grievances 
of American labour. Part III, which is somewhat misleadingly 
called “‘ The Wage Earner,” gives a detailed and valuable 
picture of American trade unionism. Part IV deals with the 
employer, and gives a somewhat lurid account of the way in 
which the employers deal with organized labour in America. 

Another valuable section contains a survey of what we in 
this country should call social services, intended to meet 
working-class needs. Practically the only form of social 
insurance which exists on a large scale in the United States is 
workman’s compensation, and Professor Cummins reveal 
that even in this instance the working of the Acts leaves very 
much to be desired : 


“Most of the Workman’s Compensation Laws are 
is not the worst that can be said. Some of these men are actually 
trading in the arms and legs and lives of their fellow men; and 
many others, if not grossly dishonest, are at least grossly hard 
and unfair. The report of an investigation made at the request 
of the Governor of New York disclosed that the awards as made 
by the adjusters totalled $13,712, when properly they would have 
amounted to $52,280.” 


Professor Cummins’ section on Unemployment Insurance | ~ 


consists mainly of a survey of the schemes in operation in 
countries other than the United States. His survey of the 
British system is judicial and, on the whole, well informed. 
What a good thing it would be if it were widely read by the 
type of American who comments so sweepingly and so ignor- 
antly on * the dole”! 


Professor Cummins adds a chapter of conclusions to a book | 


which is, as we have said, descriptive rather than analytical. 
He reaches the conclusion that there is 

‘‘a fundamental conflict of interest between the employee, who 
is interested in limiting the supply of the commodity he has for 
sale, and the employer, who is primarily interested in having an 
abundance of that commodity. . . The present labour 
problem consists of a clash of interests between the employer 
class and the employee class. Change society funda- 
mentally, eliminating the employer-employee relationship, and 
that particular manifestation of the economic struggle will dis- 
appear, and, in a sense, the labour problem with it. Still, the 
elemental struggle for an improved economic status, for greater 
economic power, will go on, its special character determined by 
the type of social and economic society in which it is being waged. 
There will be a different alignment, different method, perhaps 
different weapons, different war cries, but the basic economic 
struggle was in the beginning, is now, and so far as anybody can 
perceive, ever shall be.” 

If we understand Professor Cummins aright, his view is 
that the labour problem is insoluble in present-day society, 
and that it might be solved in some other type of society, but 
that if it were solved nobody would, in all probability, be 
appreciably better off for its solution. This is certainly a good, 
‘“‘ hard-boiled ” conclusion for a Professor to come to ! 


JOHN STRACHEY, 


Italy and Dalmatia 


Winters of Content. By Osbert Sitwell. (Duckworth. 
Dalmatia. By Oona Ball. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

Ir was Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s discovery that excellent satirical 
effect could be obtained by treating natural and human 
scenery as bric-a-brac and museum pieces. He had the flair, 
the polite incredulousness of the connoisseur for such curiosi- 
ties as the Anglo-Indian, the American Highbrow Lady, th 
Tourist, the Official, Porter, Coachman, Hotel Proprietor, 
Concierge and Tout who offer themselves like fake antiques 
to the traveller. It was as if he were collecting specimens of 
Kensington Abroad for a Victoria and Albert of his own 
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making. And against the background of Mediterranean art, 
upon which he wrote with feeling and knowledge, the effect 
was faithful to the age and amusing. His satire was snobbish 
put it had an astringent gusto. His danger was that he was 
already becoming inflated with the pomposity which an 
affection for pomp and circumstance in art sometimes induces. 
Royalty might have been opening a bazaar ; there was some- 
thing portly and Balmoral about the Sitwell “ we.” 

And now that he has apparently repented of his satirical 
follies, this pomposity has grown upon his genuine feeling for 
the Italian scene, its painting, history and architecture. A 
discursiveness which ought to be pleasing becomes leaden- 
footed and tedious. A trail of tiresome adjectives drags the 
pace of sentence after sentence, where before he waited for 
the one right word. He now can write that he did not know a 
certain lady “* was cognizant of his existence.” He becomes 
the cicerone who talks at the view; and it is depressing to 
discover that one who makes the distinction between the 
stylized and the affected in sculpture should be so lulled by 
the ornamental monotony of his sentences to note that they 
are nearly all the same length. He has the excellent habit of 
quoting at length from early travellers in Italy, and the relief 
their vivid pictures and simple, observant narrative offers to 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s elaborate parade is disconcerting. One 
is turning from the Italy of an over-furnished museum to 
things seen under the sky. 

Winters of Content is a collection made over many years of 
travel. His path from Venice to Apulia and Parma is well 
trodden, but he is individual and discriminating in his stopping- 
places. He brings to his display of the art-laden Italian scene 
not the freshness of discovery but a half-ironical, half-solemn 
sense of the long tradition of the English connoisseur and 
tourist ; and when a country has been visited as often as 
Italy has, the tourist tradition is a respectable and national 
curiosity. Christmas in Venice, with the foreigners away, 
enables him to make some amusing comparisons with the 
English Christmas ; he is good at the expense of two American 
highbrows (‘‘ No! Egypt left a verry, verry unpleasant taste 
in my mouth. Moving farther north we find Palestine ”’) 
and his note on the “ clearly visible hand-rail supporting the 
inexorable progression of their talk” goes straight to the 
mark. His chapter on Palladiana describes dutiful visits to 
famous Italian houses. His discussion of how Italian archi- 
tecture was translated by English architects is written with 
erudition and fervour, and his description of Parma, now a 
small neglected town which those who were captivated by 
Stendhal had better avoid, has the right blend of discourse, 
information and approach. Like a good many other descrip- 
tive writers, Mr. Sitwell frees himself of adjectival encum- 
brances when he is dealing with the dramatic moments of 
travel: the arrivals, the departures, the unexpected scene, 
the sudden grasping of a panorama—that account of Granada 
for example in his novel—and here one reads him with pleasure. 
Such a subject as place names sets free the poet in him. 
In this fluid writing and in his criticism of painting—his 
remarks on El Greco are well worth reading, though I wonder, 
since every admirer of the Cretan has read Meier Graefe, 
whether the influence of Tintoretto is really as underrated as 
he supposes—he is good. Discursiveness encourages his worst 
tendencies : the proportion of words to ideas is too great. 

Mrs. Oona Ball’s Dalmatia has none of Mr. Sitwell’s calibre, 
learning nor defects. It is a simple account of that country, 
with a substantial historical background, if rather lean in its 
chapters on manners and customs. So often this kind of book 
(“something more than a guide’) is without dignity and 
drops into prattle, but Mrs. Ball has none of these temptations. 
It is clearly a very sound book for the ordinary reader to take 
abroad with him, and is well illustrated. 





V. S. PritcHett, 


This Freedom 


Protection of Women and Children in Soviet Russia. 
Alice Withrow Field. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Fie.p ably describes the ‘“* Woman question ” in Russia, 

It is true that she confines her investigation to Moscow, but 

here she sees the model for whose imitation elsewhere time and 

money alone are required. She reminds us that “ the ideals 


By 


of the present tend to become the facts of the future.” Her 
only fault is that her own interest in the subject has induced 
her—only naturally—to exaggerate its popularity among the 
women of Russia. 

The earlier chapters consider how far woman can really gain 
equality with man. Economic independence is not enough, for 
only in a capitalist society does this enable a woman to escape 
from a large part of the drudgery of life. There remains still 
the care of her children. The legalization of abortion, the pro- 
pagation of well-advised birth control, and the establishment of 
State-run nurseries are all designed to assist women in gaining 
social freedom. This movement was not inaugurated in 1917, 
but now contains certain novel features. Above all, informa- 
tion on the subject is now so easily obtainable that any woman 
in Moscow who does not know what her rights are must be men- 
tally deficient. 

The book is singularly free from illusions. It discusses 
the practical difficulties of employing women in industry on 
equal terms with men; the shortage of necessary food for 
children, of anaesthetics, of doctors and nurses for the women’s 
clinics; and the financial difficulties of the Government. 
Even now, and in Moscow, less than 10 per cent. of the children 
receive the benefits of the nurseries. However, Mrs. Field 
concludes that the amount they are spending on the movement 
is a real credit to the Communist Party. 

The chapter on the development of self-sufficiency in créche 
children is particularly instructive. We are shown just how a 
Russian child is trained to be ** a materialist, an activist, and a 
collectivist,”” and roughly what that means. At the age of 
three the normal créche graduate no longer needs “ even the 
supervision of an adult in the performance of his daily living 
habits.”> The problem of combining individual thinking with 
collective action is outlined, and nobody can doubt that the 
Russian psychologists, freed from social tradition, are carrying 
out experiments which the world cannot afford to ignore. 

Without prophesying, Mrs. Field discusses the future of home 
life. She does not believe that it is being undermined. The 
poverty of the Government, which is unable to establish night 
créches ; the great love of the Russians for their children ; and 
the stringencies of the marriage laws, which make cohabitation 
imply all the responsibilities of marriage, suggest that the 
home will be retained as Lenin no doubt intended, for he said : 
‘“* Every intelligent woman must know how to cook as well as 
how to rule a Government.” 

The book is absorbing, because the author seems fully 
qualified to discuss this burning topic of the day. It is also 
stimulating, because it describes real constructive effort, and 
makes one long to know what the outcome will be. 

C. F. A. Marrnanp-MaAkGILL-CrIicHuTon, 
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Victoriana 


Songs of the Affections. By Thomas Haynes Bayly. 
W.L. Hanchant. (Desmond Harmsworth. . 6s.) 


Edited by 


Mirth and Mocking on Sinner Stocking. By Malthus 
Merryfellow (Charles Clark). Edited by W. L. Hanchant. 
(Harmsworth. 3s. 6d.) 

The Newgate Garland. Edited by W. L. MHanchant. 
(Harmsworth. 3s.) 


“T ree. really frightened,” Holman Hunt once said,“* when 
I sit down to paint a flower.”” He spoke with the sensibility 
which the Victorians had inherited from Sterne and his 
successors, but it was sensibility with a difference. Among 
the virile whiskers, the gigantic family circles, at the close 
of the Industrial Revolution, it had ceased to be hand made ; 
it bore the stamp of Birmingham. Thomas Haynes Bayly, 
the notorious author of “‘ Ud be a Butterfly,” died in 1839, 
and although his songs were popular in Victorian drawing 
rooms long after his death, his sensibility belongs to an 
earlier period: His songs with their original melodies and 
elegant engravings have been reprinted in a charming period 
format. 

Perhaps Bayly’s sensibility is seen at its best in his proposal 
of marriage to Miss Helen Hayes, who became his wife, and 
wrote the memoir from which Mr. Hanchant quotes : 

‘On his leaving Bath, to pay a short visit to his uncle, he presented 
her with a little box containing something which he said was _ alive, 
and which he requested she would cherish for his sake, but that she 
must not look at it until he was far away. This raised her curiosity 
to the highest pitch. Her lover, however, would not permit her to 
gratify it whilst he was present ; but when he took his leave, she 
flew to the box, and in it found, carefully enveloped in co‘ton, a 
ruby heart, and the following verses : 

“Go, little Ruby Heart! and live 
As dear Helena’s guest, 
And tell her I would gladly give 
The world to be as blest... .” 

Mr. Hanchant has found in Bayly’s novel, The Aylmers, 
a charming satire on the poet's own person: ‘* He was a great 
man in a small way; all the world requested the honour 
of his company at dinner. . . . Edward Robinson became 
rather the iashion; he wrote pretty verses, adapted them 
to pretty tunes, and sang them in a pretty voice.” When 
we smile at such songs as, “* I’m saddest when I sing,”’ ** Oh, 
I knew he was married—my last hope is gone,” and ‘* They 
weep when I have named her,” we may be smiling with the 
author, who was turning his sensibility to account in the 
manner of the new century. 

Victorian sensibility was inherited from a previous age, 
but there was something native in its insular coarseness 
which hounded the noblest man of his time through the 
pages of Punch because he was a foreigner. It was a coarse- 
ness which was generally purse-conscious. So Charles Clark, 
the unamiable eccentric whose rather dull anthology ** directed 
against philoprogenitiveness,” has been printed for the first 
time by Mr. Hanchant, wrote a ballad, * Stop, Victoria!” 

“Oh, no! we’ll never welcome them— 
Their births but cause a shock ; 
Our purses new can ne’er supply 
The cost of such a stock! 
From year to year Vic. flurries us, 
And brings of brats a set ; 
Soon, what we win by toil—again— 
They'll tax to pay each debt.” 
It was perhaps the connexion with the purse which made 
thieves, and their slang, such valuable literary properties, 
at the same time as Bayly’s songs were being sung in the 
drawing room as a pathetic incantation against the carnality 
of the Victorian household. The writers in The Newgate 
Garland were not themselves criminals (except possibly 
Jack Fireblood). .They range, in time, from Harrison 
Ainsworth to W. E. Henley, and they supplied a demand 
which proved so insistent that Theodore Martin heard the 
bells of St. Giles’ Cathedral at Edinburgh play one midday 
the tune of Ainsworth’s popular thieves’ song, * Nix my 
dolly, pals, fake away.” GranAM GREENE, 
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Books in Chains 


The Chained Library. By Burnett Hillman Streeter. (Macmillan, 
25s.) 


“| || 


To add to, nay, even to correct, the late J. W. Clark’s classig 
treatise on The Care of Books would have seemed very difficult 
until one had read Canon Streeter’s new book. But there can 
be no question as to his achievement in establishing the history 
of the English library on a sound basis, and showing more 
clearly than before how and why it evolved from a simple 
book-cupboard or chest or a single book chained on a desk into 
a Bodleian. Clark was unlucky in dating the Hereford 
Cathedral library two centuries too early. That picturesque 
collection, with its chained volumes, looks mediaeval enough 
at a first glance to be dated 1390, but it is, in fact, of the 
Shakespearean era and dates from 1590. The correction is 
fundamental, for the Hereford “ stall-system,”’ adopted a few 
years later in “* Duke Humphrey’s library ” at the Bodleian, 
was, in fact, a new and late development in library furnishing, 
So far from chained libraries being a mediaeval pheno- 
menon, they persisted well into the reign of George Hf, 7 
Magdalen, Oxford, abolished its book-chains in 1799, J 
Hereford Cathedral and Guildford Grammar School retain 
them still. 

Canon Streeter has had the advantage of watching the 
restoration of the Hereford library, effected at the cost ofa 
generous donor, and has examined all the old college libraries 
at Oxford and Cambridge, with others elsewhere. All these 
he describes and illustrates most charmingly. His evolu- 
tionary theory is simple and clear. The books of a monastery 7 
were kept in an almery (cupboard) or chest, and lent out 
to readers, each of whom had a seat and desk in a “ earrel” 
or study set against the cloister window. The books used in 
the choir were chained to lecterns. The early colleges 
continued the practice. Then the lectern with its chained 
books and the * carrel ’’ were brought together, thus creating 
what J. W. Clark called the lectern system. Each lectern 
stood at right angles to a library window. Between each pair 
of lecterns was a double seat. Michelangelo’s Laurentian 
library at Florence is the most beautiful and ornate example 
of the arrangement. A church at Zutphen offers another 
example, and a third is at Trinity Hall, where it was installed 7 
about the year 1600. But a further development came at © 
Hereford, where the almery (cupboard) was placed on top 
of a modified lectern, and thus produced the stall system, 
best known in the oldest section of the Bodleian. In this 
system there were three shelves of books, all chained, above 
the hinged desk at which the reader sat. The innovation was & 
popular at Oxford, but not at Cambridge, where the chains 7 
and desks were eliminated, leaving the bookcases free to 
receive books down to the floor, as in St. John’s library. A 
Cambridge man might draw awkward conclusions from the 
fact that book-chains were abandoned at Cambridge 
early in the seventeenth century—except only = at 7 
King’s—whereas they were retained at Oxford for two 7 
centuries more. d 











The wall system, now most familiar, was not unknown in © 
the Middle Ages, but the first great library to adopt it was a 
the Escorial, completed by Philip IL in 1584. Possibly © 
Sir Thomas Bodley saw it. At any rate, when he extended 
his Oxford foundation at the “ Arts End” in 1610-12 he put 
the shelves against the wall in arched recesses with a gallery 





above. Here, too, desks were provided and the books were 
chained. ‘The same plan was adopted at the ‘Selden End” 
in 1634. St. Edmund Hall built its library in 1680, with 


shelves against the wall and the books chained. But chains 
and the wall system were found incompatible even at Oxford, 
when the great eighteenth-century libraries at All Souls, 
Christ Church and the Radcliffe ‘* Camera ’’ were installed. 
The rapid increase in the numbers of books made the old 
chaining system impracticable, and librarians had henceforth 
to trust to the honesty of readers. Canon Streeter’s book, 
with its minute details about library planning and fitting, | 
especially at Hereford, is of great interest and value, and his 
theory of library development must definitely replace the 
less securely founded theory of his eminent predecessor in this | 
field, J. W. Clark, a 
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FILIBUSTERS 
IN BARBARY 
By WYNDHAM LEWIS 


COMPTON MACKENZIE in the DAILY MAIL: “A 
few pages are as brilliant as the sun and as invigorating 
as a high wind.” 

J. C. SQUIRE in the SUNDAY TIMES: “ Extra- 
ordinarily vivid . . . with a good many exciting and 
funny stories thrown in.” 

REBECCA WEST in the DAILY TELEGRAPH: 
“Brilliant with verbal sketches.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
is perhaps supreme among contemporary filibusters of 
letters. . . . An exceedingly original travel-book. He 
writes with brilliant and observant vivacity.” 
EVERYMAN: “I say without hesitation that this is the 
best book Mr, Lewis has written, and that is saying a 
great deal.” Just Published. 12s. 6d. 








THE COMEDY OF 
CATHERINE THE GREAT 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


SPECTATOR: “A thoughtful study of an intriguing 
psychology and a most entertaining though far from 
edifying book.” 

OBSERVER: “The kind of book that Mr. Francis 
Gribbie writes exceedingly well.” Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 
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DESMOND HARMSWORTH 


ENVOY 
EXTRAORDINARY 


ARCHIBALD LYALL 


y 








Something NEW among Novels 


“The P. G. Wodehouse for the reader who 
knows Aldous Huxley .. . in fact it can con- 
fidently be recommended as a perfect holiday 


book.”—JOHN COLLIER. 


“If you want a really joyous entertainment let 
me commend to your notice . . .‘ Envoy Extra- 
ordinary.’ This is a delicious extravaganza .. . 
You must read this merry book yourself, for 


Mr. Lyall is the best of good companions.”— 
RALPH STRAUS in the Sunday Times, 


“ For holiday reading may I strongly recommend 
‘Envoy Extraordinary’? It is a remarkable 
first novel and a most amusing one 
extremely witty and entertaining.” —HOWARD 
MARSHALL in the Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo. (256 pp.) 7s. 6d. net 











ROUTLEDGE 
KEGAN PAUL 


ISRAEL 


By PROFESSOR A. LODS. 
53 illustrations and maps. 25s. net. 


A brilliant picture of the religious, social, and political 
life of the Hebrews from the earliest times to the 
eighth century A.v. A study of the unique develop- 
ment of Hebrew religion, influenced by the cultures of 
Egypt and Babylon. 


THE ZOHAR 


By Dr. ARIEL BENSION. 
Ireface by Sir DENISON ROSS. 12s. 6d. net. 


This study of The Zohar, perhaps the most important 
book in the history of Mysticism, is the first to reduce 
its essential doctrines to a form in which the layman 
can understand them. 


GUIDE TO THE 
BEST FICTION 


By E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Litt., and JAMES 
PACKMAN. 4to, 640 pages, 42s. net. 


A new and enlarged edition of this invaluable and 
standard work, covering the whole range of prose 
fiction, including foreign translations, whether pub- 
lished in England or America. 


WELFARE OF 
INFANT & CHILD 


By VICTORIA E. M. BENNETT, M.B., B.S., 
D.P.H. 7s. 6d. net. 


While primarily intended for students and nurses, this 
book appeals also to the parent interested in the wel- 
fare of his or her children. It is comprehensive, 
simply written, and up-to-date. 


FOREST WILD 


By M. CONSTANTIN-WEYER. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The temptation to quote is almost irresistible. . 

It is a book which can be read and re-read. ... The 
characters are drawn with the delicacy and touch of 
a master. . .. Readers can share in the universal 
heritage of all pioneers.” —Spectator. 


ETHICAL 
RELATIVITY 


By PROFESSOR E. A. WESTERMARCK. 
12s. 6d. net. 


In this book the author of 4 Histery of Human 
Marriage shows, with a wealth of anthropological and 
other illustration, that no ethical code can claim 
finality. “This very important book.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


PURDAH 


By FRIEDA H. DAS. 10s. 6d. net. 
This account of life behind the veil in India by one 
who has lived it, a study of the revolt against 
tradition by the women of India, is of engrossing 
ingerest. 
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Some French Novels 


Memories—Claire de Lune et taxi-auto. By E. de Grammont. 


(Grasset. 15 fr.) 

Madame se Meurt! Madame est Morte! By Paul Reboux. 
(Flammarion. 12 Fr.) 

Epaves. By Julien Green. (Plon. 15 Fr.) 


Here are three new, interesting, somewhat typical French 
books. Two are historical or pseudo-historical works by 
clever amateurs; the third is a novel by an old hand. 

Claire de Lune, &c. is the best; written by a distinguished 
lady, whose father and husband are both dukes, it shows 
all the bright cleverness and malicious unforgetfulness which 
we associate with the French. There is plenty of charm, 
plenty of wit and plenty of myopic nationalism in this book, 
which the right sort of French general, or in fact any kind of 
French prize-giver, might describe as bien francais. The author- 
ess is, of course bien francaise. She is, therefore, probably at 
her best in the pre-War period. It is called “‘ Retrospective.” 
They were gay, those days of 1900, when Europe had “a 
Pope, an almighty Czar, two Emperors, a Sultan, many kings, 
two queens, old Victoria and young Wilhelmina, a principality 
and two republics. Lenin and Trotsky gnawed one-sou 
cigars in the Boul Mich; Poincaré was already distinguished 
by his integrity. Briand only spoke of strikers ’—and so 
on, and so on. 

There is an anti-English strain in this book which will 
do most of us good to read, and doesn’t break many 
bones because it is often so silly and inaccurate. The 
vuthoress is also anti-American, and anti-Greek and anti- 
Italian too. Some critics have even accused her of being 
anti-French, but that surely allows her a more guileful kind 
of irony then she merits. The English lady is “ the most 
beautiful and insolent in the world’; her husband is often 
an “ imperturbable ” statesman who bullies the Boers and 
the Irish, won’t make up his mind in earliest August, 1914, 
and destroys peace suggestions from the enemy side after 
the Marne and on the occasion of Prince Sixte’s offer, because 
he is making money by exporting cotton into Germany, 
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and because he wants to obliterate the rival German coq, 
merce ; the Marne, of course, is a French victory! ‘ Watery, 
again with Grouchy arrived.” 

The Countess is at her best when she deals with her oy 
countrymen, and her barbs are surer and blunted. Tip 
pictures of Paris in the days of ‘* boaters and moustaches,” ofth 
deserted Norman plages and of spy scares in the Nord, ap 
admirable. This is decidedly a book to read, even if th 
authoress’s heart sometimes beats her shrewd, clear head, 

Paul Reboux has written an antidote to Royal Flush, its 
French equivalent. There is no sugar and plenty of dir 
about this book. We read that the courtiers of Versaillg 
were often unwilling to attend the levée of the Grand 
Monarque because of the stench which rose from the royal 
couch. There is much of this kind and no reference to 
authorities. More pleasant is the story of the king’s roast 
which came to the table between two long lines of servants 
who cried “* C’est la viande du Rot.” 

In Epaves, Mr. Julien Green confirms our impression that 
the contemporary French novel is in a worse state than ow 9 
own. Here is a worthy fin de siécle story of a middle-clas 7 
man who finds that his wife does not love him and that his 7 
sister-in-law does. ‘The latter is an old maid. The style 
is stilted and banal. ‘ C’étaiént un homme et une femme,” 

** I] tourna une autre page,” “ Il essaya de jouer au piano”; 
so start the paragraphs. This book may well amuse you; 77 
it will certainly prove righteously instructive to any not 7 
too young person who is starting to read French. 
Martin MacLaucutin. 


P e 
Some July Magazines 

The Hibbert Journal, always thoughtful and _ readable, 
has an exceptionally shrewd article on ‘* The Instability of 
Civilization,’ by Professor G. N. Clark, who is concerned 
not so much with theories like Spengler’s as with the confused 
thinking implicit in much current talk about the theme, 
He would stress the social side of civilization no less than 
the intellectual; he would fear the growth of pessimism in 
human society far more than material losses. Mr. C. G, 
Montefiore’s **The Old Testament and the Modern Jew” 
is an eloquent demonstration of the religious value of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

In the Poliiical Quarterly Leon Trotsky, under the heading, 
“Is Stalin weakening or the Soviets?’ denounces the 7 
present dictator of Russia as a bureaucrat rather than a 
Communist. Mr. R. H. Tawney expounds ‘* The Choice Before 
the Labour Party” from the academic Socialist standpoint, 
which is assuredly not that of most of his Labour friends, 
Mr. Tawney does not spare the late Labour Ministry in his 
criticism of their policy and tactics. If the Labour Party 
** disciplines itself for a decade, it may become a Socialist | 
party. It is not one at present.” But the Russian model © 
which he has in mind is not attractive to the average English 
Progressive. 

The National Review gives prominence to Lord Salisbury’s 
timely articie, “A Breakdown in Machinery,” in which 
he draws attention to the altogether excessive strain to 
which our Ministers, and especially the Prime Minister, 
are now subjected. ‘I would,” he says, “ get rid of the 
notion that  hard-worked departmental Ministers are 
the proper people to go clattering about Europe to con- 
ferences which in nine cases out of ten are engaged in gaining 
time—a most necessary expedient, I agree, in the develop- | 
ment of policy, but one which can be efficiently carried out 
by subordinates.” Lieutenant-Commander J. H. Lloyd 
Owen, one of the very few survivors from the ‘ Queen Mary,’ 
gives a memorable account of his experience in ‘“* An Echo 
of the Battle of Jutland.” Mr. W. Forbes Gray has made 
some highly interesting selections from Scott’s correspondence, 
now preserved in the Scottish National Library. 

In the Fortnightly Professor Coatman writes very hopefully 
on the coming Conference in an article headed “Ottawa Will Not 
Fail.” The need for economic co-operation seems to him so 
obvious that the delegates cannot help but forward it. Still, 
excessive optimism would be unwise at this stage. Mr. A. J. 
Reynolds draws a horrifying picture of conditions in Liberia, 
“The Lone Star State,” and maintains that the League of 
Nations should entrust Liberian affairs to a Commission 
of business men, soldiers and trained administrators. The 
League’s recent Commission of Inquiry found an organized 
slave trade in Liberia and nothing has yet been done to 
suppress it. 

Wessex, *“‘ An Annual Record of the Movement for a 
University of Wessex,” contains, among much of interest, a 
thoughtful article on Lionel Johnson, by V. de 5S. Pinto, and 
an interesting study, ‘‘ Goethe and his English Visitors,” 
by W. I. Lucas. 
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CHERRY TREE 


ADRIAN BELL, Author of Corduroy 7s. 6d. net 
R. H. MOTTRAM :—“ One of the most beautiful 


farmer’s calendars I’ve ever read.” 

L. A. G. STRONG :—‘“ Altogether the best thing he 

has done: and that is saying a lot.” 

HOWARD MARSHALL, Daily Telegraph:—‘ If rest 
. and peace still have their meaning, then The Cherry 

Tree is a book to read and keep.” 

SYLVIA LYND, The Book Society News:— 

“ As English as an English lane or an English village 

street . . . beautiful.” 

PHYLLIS BENTLEY, New Statesman:— 

“ Singularly beautiful.” 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :—“ As fresh, 





as blooming, as delicate, and as subtle as its pre- 
decessors.” 

TIMES :—“ A fine and a delightful achievement.” 
TIME AND TIDE :—" Extraordinarily satisfying.” 


PEOPLE IN THE 
SOUTH 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 8s. 6d. net 
Author of The Spring Journey 

J. C. SQUIRE in The Daily Telegraph:— 

“Mr. Pryce-Jones is one of the most intelligent and 

sensitive young men now writing ... a poet, a wit, 

a fastidious connoisseur in manners and customs.” 

SYLVIA LYND in The Book Society News:— 

“Tt is great cause for rejoicing to find one who is so 

eager an observer, so spirited an artist.” 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 



































The Book Society's choice 
for July 
THE CASE IS 
ALTERED 


A new novel by 
WILLIAM PLOMER 
7s. 6d. 


“Dreadful things happen in Cambodia Crescent, 
but amusing things happen as well, and Mr. 
Plomer makes you keenly interested in 
everybody.”—The Sunday Times. 


Two new volumes in 
the Hogarth Letter Series 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 
A Letter to a Young Poet 
HUGH WALPOLE 
A Letter te a Modern Novelist 
ls. each 


“|. will be read by posterity with curiosity 
and pleasure.”—Haro_p NIcoLson, 
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That much-discussed book 


THE DISSOLUTION 
OF AN EMPIRE 
by MERIEL BUCHANAN 


(Mrs. Knowling) 
is now in its second large printing. 
“A complete picture of Russian life.” 
—Sunday Times. 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 
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In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 513. JULY, 1932. 7s. 6d. 


Doctors’ Commons. By Sir Tue Statute OF WESTMINSTER, 
Lewis T. Dispin, D.C.L., 1931. By Proressor Epwarp 
Dean of the Arches. Jenks, D.C.L. 

Tue GerMan REPUBLIC AND THE AvuTHuoRS, PUBLISHERS, AND THE 
EXTREMISTS. Bey Eee 3. Pustic. By Artnur WavcGu, 
STANLEY, GARIBALDI, By Sir Joun 

Tur Snakesreare Canon. By MarRRIOTT, 
©. H. C. Ovrpnant. Tue Spanisu REPUBLIC AND ITS 

Tuk Wortp anp Mr. WELLS. PROBLEMS, By Dr. E 4 
By D. B. Lioyp. DILLon, 


Tue DecLine OF ILLUSTRATION. 
By J. P. Cottins. 

Sir Water Scott. 
Una Popr-HENNESsy, 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


GOVERNMENT, 
CRANBORNE, M.P. 
Some Recent Books, 





By Dame 
D.B.E. 
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CONSERVATISM AND THE NATIONAL 
By the Viscount 
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SIDGWICK and JACKSON, Ltd. 
NEW FICTION. 


PHILIP GLENN 


By MAX MOHR 7/6 net 
Dedicated to the n:emory of D. H. LAWRENCE. 
Recommended by the BOOK SOCIETY. 


“Intensely original . . . a book which most amply repays 
study.”,—CLEMENCE DANE. 


THE GREAT GULF 


By ERICH EBERMAYER 7/6 net 
“ As a study in abnormal psychology Herr Ebermayer’s 
novel provides us with a powerful and convincing narra- 
tive, which stirs our sympathies for Forster not less than 
for Jiirgen Ried."—Times Lit. Supp. 





“4 Practical Phrase Book.” 


LYALLS GUIDE TO 25 ° 


LANGUAGES OF EUROPE 
“Every traveller will find it useful.”—Everyman. 


“Tt will be distinctly helpful to the thousands this year 
participating in ocean cruises.”—Western Morning News. 


Pocket-size, Cloth bound, 5/- net. 


“WORLD PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY” 
SERIES. 
New Volumes. 
SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 

By MAURICE DOBB 
WORLD-LEADER OR WORLD-LED 
By E. M. PATTERSON 
Other volumes to follow. 





AMERICA : 


3/6 net per volume. 


44 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Stronc. 


The Case is Altered. By William Plomer. 


7s. 6d.) 


(Hogarth Press. 


Marriage in Heaven. By Ronald Frazer. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Family Circle. By André Maurois. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Madam. By Richmond Barrett. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Offing. By Edmond Vale. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Watpo te has said that Mr. William Plomer possesses 
*‘ unquestioned genius.” There is solid evidence, in The 
Case is Altered, that he is right. Though not a faultless 
book, it is unusually satisfying, and the light it sheds upon 
its author reveals a number of first-class assets. Mr. Plomer’s 
chief virtues are his common sense and his sane, candid 
view of reality. His interests are wide: he gives his 
characters fajr treatment, being as vitally interested in a 
normal elderly spinster as in a man deluded into cutting his 
wife’s throat: recording with equal blandness the facts 
about a child with the beginnings of perversion, a waiter 
whose dream is to start a little restaurant on his own, and a 
young woman who, being dissatisfied with her husband, 
naively invites another gentleman to take his place. Beyond 
all this, Mr. Plomer has a philosophy of life, and sufficient 
confidence in himself to write naturally and without attempt 
at ornament. Solid, unusual virtues all of them, which, 
combined with a quick, almost innocent awareness of human 
significance, go far enough to justify Mr. Walpole’s claim. 

The mechanism of the book is simple. Mrs. Fernandez, 
fired by the initiative and aided by the money of her friend 
Mrs. Gambitt, starts a lodging house : 

** Such, then, was the general position at 45 Cambodia Crescent 
soon after its opening. That fairly large and untidy looking house 
was expected to provide employment and prospects for Albert 
Empringham, a living for the decaying Fernandez, his wife and 
daughter; it was expected to enable Mrs. Gambitt to keep her 
dignity, to house Mrs. Peterham-Porter and Mr. and Mrs. Rudd 
in some degree of comfort, and prospectively a number of other 
people besides. How far the house responded to the demands put 
upon it will be made plain in the succeeding chapters.” 

Mr. Plomer makes it very plain. Miss Brixworth arrives 
to befriend Rosy, Empringham gives place to Carol, the 
Indian arrives, there, are ‘* see-antses”’; hints are dropped, 
plots thicken, the jealous Fernandez draws nearer and nearer 
to his tragic act: and the double bed which Mr. Alston so 
harmlessly introduces brings on the climax. It is pleasant 
to know that the Book Society's choice assures wide circula- 
tion for so excellent a book. Mr. Plomer’s hits outnumber 
his misses by ten to one, and the misses are all due to relative 
inexperience. It was, I am convineed, a mistake to make 
Miss Haymer the mouthpiece of so many of Mr. Plomer’s 
own private views. She is a very remarkable lady—very 
remarkable indeed, and his description of her shows real 
virtuosity : but I cannot believe (for instance) that the 
brilliant comparison of cinema to church ever entered her 
head. ‘There is no need for such a mouthpiece, either, since 
Mr. Plomer is as ready as was Thackeray to step forward 
and explound his views to us—and does it a deal more accept- 
ably. ‘Then again, a little more practice would have enabled 
him to make fuller use of the Mrs. Rudd episode, and to 
connect Willy Pascall more firmly with the story: but 
these are all tiny points, of no importance in a book of such 
quality. 

Mr. Ronald Frazer’s work is done upon a smaller canvas, 
with meticulous attention to detail, no little ornament, and 
great delicacy of perception. A fastidious artist, he has 
given us one of the most convincing portraits of an artist 
in modern fiction. With Adrian, maker of stained glass 
windows, he cannot go wrong: and his story keeps without 
effort its individual and elusive atmosphere. 

“She lingered over the tomb of Agnes Sorel. 

fooking at the effigy with their arms round each other. 
sympathy with women who were mistresses,’ she said. Presently 
she added: ‘ All the best women were.’ ‘I wish you and I could 
lie side by side on a tomb in some old church,’ Adrian said. ‘ It 
would be marvellously peaceful to be united for ever in that way.’ 
‘I’d want to be able to turn to you sometimes,’ she said. He 
smiled, ‘We would be surrounded, perhaps, by windows of mine ; 
landscapes on either side, with the light.in them that I’ve caught 


They stood 
‘I have a 


from your spirit; and our faces towards heaven and thronging 
angels, and Almighty God looking far beyond us. Thy 
were silent, thinking of the great universe and their love.” 


Most of the book’s themes are here, and Mr. Frazer develops 
them in a way to gladden the sensitive heart. ‘The one thing 
that puzzles me is his attitude to Linet, Adrian’s love. Is it 
possible that he does not see what an odious, selfish litth 
beast she is? The best that can be said of her is that, when 
she has been a beast, she is sorry afterwards: though even 
then she blames her womanhood rather than herself. She | 
is jealous of Adrian’s art: 7.e., she wants him to cease being 
himself in order to be more completely hers. She turns wp | 
unexpectedly, and is coldly furious when he mentions appoint. 7 
ments made days before. She resents her passion for him, 7 
because she has never previously given a thought to anyone 
but herself, and hates having to do so now. In short, a 
selfish, moody, captious little baggage, born to make a fool 
of a man worth ten of her. That the marriage ultimately 
enriches Adrian’s nature, and enables him to do even better 
work, is due to Adrian rather than to Linet. To call such 
a marriage heavenly argues either cynicism or an extra. 
ordinarily mature perception en Mr. Frazer's part—I cannot 
be sure which. In any case, it does not matter. He has [7 
given us the essential clash of character with delicate insight | 
and high distinction of phrase. Too much distinction, 
perhaps: for the story is in places under-vitalized, does not 
sufficiently carry him away with it, and leaves him too much 
leisure for ornament, In writing as in riding, style often 
shows to best advantage when the horse runs away. . When 
all is said and done, Marriage in Heaven is a book to be 
thankful for, and I personally am the better for having 
read it. 









M. Maurois draws the portrait of another selfish girl— 
though Denise had better excuse, in her narrow Norman 
home and conventional upbringing. She belongs to that 
numerous family who desire “ the security of marriage and 
the freedom of celibacy.”” This pursuit carries her through 
numerous love experiences, till in the end the threat of 
financial disaster unites her to Edmond and generally brings 
her to her senses. M. Maurois dissects with his atcustomed 
skill and a little less than his accustomed humour. Family 
Circle is somewhat patchy, but the bright patches are brilliant, 
and the book is deeply interesting, not least from its unlike- 
ness to any English novel upon the same subject. Mr, 
Hamish Miles’ translation is excellent. 


Mr. Barrett, who also deals with the selfish woman theme, 
has chosen a woman a good deal older and far less attractive. 
His self-willed lady, like Mr. Plomer’s Miss Haymer, is a 
little too flamboyant to be true. He writes vigorously : the 
amusing chapters of Madam are very amusing indeed, the 
satire rather less successful. 


Mr. Edmond Vale has the makings of a very good novelist, 
but The Offing is remarkable rather for the quality of its 
descriptive passages than for sustained achievement. Such 
passages are the account of the wreck, and the less sensational 
but even more successful .gathering. of the sheep. The 
Doctor is a good character, and the evening when he sits 
making friends with Philip gives, with the passages mentioned, 
the measure of Mr. Vale’s quality. Morwyn, on the other 
hand, is sentimentalized, and there is too much of this sort 

| 





of thing on the debit side : 


* But Dr. Cannon’s dislike of Esmé was quite unfair. It just 
came from associating him with: Mrs. Seegale. And that was 
She, herself, was the one with a real cause 


quite an accident ! 
But then —! 


for grievance, because he had played this trick on her. 
& \ 


Independence must be a sweet thing. Real independence like men | 

had. It was something she had never been anywhere near to & 
getting. The figure of Sarah Rachael stemming rain and wind | 
to pick driftwood came to her, Tho dreariness, the implacability 


of spirit behind the quest ! 
thoughts that clashed with the atmosphere of 
sacrilege. A knock on the door.” 


There was something about such 
the cabin-like 


The Offing is very uneven, but its author may safely be 
judged on his best passages rather than on his worst. ; ‘ 
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As Bacon might have said 


“You remember,” said the Vicar, ‘ what 
Bacon wrote: ‘ Reading maketh a full man ; 
conference a ready man ; and writing an exact 
man. I would add, ‘ And tobacco maketh a 
perceptive man.’ In reading, in discussion, 
and in writing I have always found a pipe of 
good tobacco helps enormously in expressing 
one’s own thoughts and appreciating others’. 
One sees things, in effect, more clearly for 
the presence of a certain amount of cloud. ... 
Yes, it’s always Three Nuns I smoke. It 
costs me no more tv enjoy the best, because 
it burns so much more slowly than ordinary 


tobaccos.” 


Sy 





THREE 
NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut 
—Is. 234d. an ounce 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E, 
Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrews Square, 
Glasgow. Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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Current Literature 


HUNTED THROUGH CENTRAL ASIA 
By P. S. Nazaroff 

We start with the author awaiting execution—a grimly 
exciting prelude—for his anti-Bolshevik sympathies : but his 
real political work did not start till he was in prison, whence 
and on his release he tcok a prominent part in the abortive 
Tashkend rising of 1918. Its failure drove him to take refuge 
among the nomads of Turkestan, the Sarts and the Kirghiz, 
who were (and probably still are) completely out of sympathy 
with the Communist régime. This book, Hunted Through 
Central Asia (Blackwood, 7s. 6d.), describes the shifts to 
which he was driven in avoiding the agents of the Che-Ka, 
and which carried him as far afield as the Tien Shan mountains 
and Tibet. His early training as a mining engineer enabled 
him to deceive the illiterate agents of the Bolsheviks who were 
for a time persuaded that he was engaged on a scientific 
mission organized from Moscow, but (as he says) his escape 
was nothing short of a miracle. The narrative is extremely 
exciting and vivid, but in addition to it all Mr. Nazaroff is a 
sportsman and an ardent lover of nature. So there is much 
more to the book than a mere recital of personal adventure. 
In the midst of his perils he is able to notice that “ in some 
places there are sweet-smelling white tulips on long stems. 
Also two very interesting kinds of Arum : one, Arum korolkovi, 
has green flowers with a yellow pistil . . . the other, Eminium 
lehmanni, is of a very unusual colour.”” Could detachment go 
further ? In his scientific zeal and delight in nature, despite 
the hazards of his environment, he resembles that great man 
Emin Pasha. This is a very readable book. 


HUNGER AND WORK IN A SAVAGE TRIBE 
By Dr. A. I. Richards 

An analysis of the nutritional system of a primitive people 
opens out a new, and very interesting, field of research, 
and it is fitting that a woman should be a pioneer in this 
direction, though others, notably Dr. Steffansson among the 
Eskimo, have done some little-acknowledged spade-work. 
In Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe (Routledge, 10s. 6d.), 
Dr. A. I. Richards has surveyed the problem with general 
reference to the Southern Bantu, and particular reference 
to the Babemba of Rhodesia among whom she has had 
her first field experience. The result is a book of absorbing 
interest, well put together and documented, in which she 
analyses the various nutritional factors and shows, not only 
how the quest of food knits together the various aspects of 
culture, but also shapes the sentiments which bind together 
the members of each social group. This is not the place 
for a critical analysis of her work, but while the book has 
naturally a special appeal for biologists and anthropologists, 
it may also be recommended to all intelligent readers who 
need not fear that they will be faced by a formidable array 
of technicalities. Though perhaps she errs on the side of 
dogmatism and would find it difficult to justify all her 
deductions, Dr. Richards has given us a book which is provo- 
cative and sane, and at the same time exhibits primitive 
culture from an entirely new angle. 


TROUT FLIES 
By A. Courtney Williams 

Ts it an angling heresy to say that the flyfisher—the wet-fly 
fisher—is and must be a rank empiricist ? Thus, of the whole 
fly-question the late and much lamented H. T. Sheringham 
avers that ‘‘ it seems absolutely impossible to reduce it to 
anything like a clear and simple system,” and Mr. Williams 
in his Trout Flies (Black, 21s.), supports him. All the same, out 
of the empiricist lore of an expert something like a system can 
be constructed, and the tiro can form some definite opinion 
of the best flies he should use, if he wants to kill trout. But then 
we all have our fancies. Probably most wet-fly men will swear 
by the Greenwell ; the Welshman has his coch-y-bondhu and 
his ** button ”’ ; the Scot, disclaiming any pretence at imitating 
nature, will tell you that no one ought to fish a loch without a 
teal-and-red or a Zulu. Mr. Williams makes A Discussion and 
a Dictionary the sub-title of his excellent book, and that 
sufficiently explains its contents. In the course of that dis- 
cussion many interesting points emerge, as for example that 
trout, on the evidence of an actual autopsy, do eat sticklebacks, 
for which the author thinks they probably mistake an 
Alexandra. A catholic-minded angler and writer, Mr. Williams 
thinks dry-fishing easier than wet! His coloured plates of 
flies are both beautiful and correct, and there is a useful 
vocabulary of French and German fly-names with their 
English equivalents. 
MODERN GREECE: A CHRONICLE AND A SURVEY 

By John Mavrogordato 

Mr. John Mavrogordato’s Modern Greece : A Chronicle and 
a Survey (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.), is a short book and wears 
an air of modesty which should not blind the reader to its 
excellence ; for in its unpretentious way, and in its field, 
it could hardly be bettered. It is almost purely historical and 
political in scope, and mainly concerned with the present 


ee, 


day ; for while a brief account—and a remarkably lucid one. 
is given of the first century of modern Greece, the autho 
only plunges into much detail when his particular hero 
M. Venizelos, appears on the scene. The final pages ay 
devoted to a discussion of a plan which is known to be dear to 
M. Venizelos, and for which Mr. Mavrogordato himself pleads 
warmly, of a “ Balkan Federation ”’ as the best hope for future 
peace in South-Eastern Europe. It is encouraging to hear that 
Mr. Mavrogordato finds no insuperable difficulties in. the 
way of his ideal, even if its accomplishment must still be 
distant. The pleasure of reading this book is greatly enhanced 
by its admirable style, which is lucid and touched throughout 
by a dry and most agreeable humour, and there are an index, 
a bibliography and maps. 
THE TREATY AND THE FOURTEEN POINTS. 
By B.G. de Montmorency. 


The literature of the peace treaties is considerable, and | 


Mr. de Montmorency has added to it a curious example. It ig 
by no means the “ very remarkable book ” his publisher asserts 
it to be, but merely a competent examination of the familiar 
question of whether the peace treaty terms correspond with 
or contravene the Fourteen Points of President Wilson which 
the Germans accepted with their eyes open as a condition— 
the fundamental condition—of the Armistice in 1918. The od@ 
feature about the volume Versailles (Methuen, 5s.) is that, 
while it ostensibly sets out to convict the Allies of gross 
breaches of faith, its author in fact concedes that on point after 
point the treaty terms are open to no just objection. Repara.- 
tions are no longer a live issue since Lausanne, but on dis. 
armament, the indirect prohibition of the Anschluss and the 
clean sweep of the German colonies Mr. de Montmorency 
makes a case that demands consideration against the treaty, 


It does no harm to be reminded periodically that the Fourteen | 


Points were its agreed basis. 


Financial Notes 


CONVERSION PLAN PROGREss. 
INTEREST in the stock markets has centred mainly in the gilt- 
edged section during the past week, when British Government 
securities well maintained the advance which 
upon the Government’s declaration of its conversion plan, 
The initial response to the scheme has undoubtedly been excel- 
lent, although it would not have been at all surprising had there 
been a little hesitation at first in view of the sharpness 
of the drop in the interest rate and possible uncertainties 
whether the prices of long-term Government securities will be 
maintained when the scheme is out of the way. There is no 
doubt, however, that the Government has chosen a favourable 
moment for launching the plan. With industry depressed and 


foreign securities very much out of favour, owing to the long | 
list of defaults, there are very few channels open to the investor 


to give a better yield than British Government stocks without 
accepting a very much lower degree of security. As the end 
of the month approaches, after which the £1 per cent. bonus 
on conversion will no longer be claimable, a big rush to con- 
vert seems probable. 
* * * * 
THe Errects or LAUSANNE. 

The influence of Lausanne on the investment markets was 
more evident in anticipation than in the realization of a 
settlement which is considerably more favourable than many 
people had ventured to hope for while the Conference was 
passing through the usual stages of deadlock and compromise 
in the search for a formula. The settlement has not pleased 
all parties in Germany, because it is not an absolute wiping of 
the slate, and in this country there are some who are inclined 
to criticize it on the ground that while it is a practical elimi- 
nation of Germany’s liabilities and relinquishing of our claims 
on our European allies, there is no compensating scaling down 
of our War debts to the United States. The American debt, 
however, was not on the agenda of Lausanne, for America was 
not a party to the Conference. The American people are 
apparently not yet prepared to write off European War debts, 
but American official pronouncements seem to indicate a 
willingness to reconsider the matter, and an encouraging fea- 
ture of the position in the United States is that both Democratic 
and Republican candidates in the coming Presidential election 
have declined to make War debts a plank in their election plat- 
forms. In other words, both desire to preserve a free hand to deal 
with the matter as they think fit when they come into power, 

* * * * 
New ZEALAND FINANCES. 

At the present time, when New Zealand securities have 
been heavily bought as an alternative to War Loan and 
yields have dropped to 4} per cent. or less, special interest 
attaches to the able review of New Zealand’s economic and 
financial position given by Sir Austin KE. Harris, K.B.E., 
on the occasion of the annual meeting of the National Bank 
of New Zealand, of which he is Chairman. Sir Austin showed 
how heavily New Zealanders are taxing themselves in order 

(Continued on page “S.) 
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.. Never been to Ireland ? Then it's high time you 

leads went. Go across this summer. The green hills 

vn of Ireland, the rivers stocked with trout, the old 

" the fishing villages and the gay seaside resorts will 

ill be all find a place in your heart. 

anced 

shout From Killarney in the South to Connemara in 

— the North you'll make new Irish friends wherever 

k you go; while at the hotels you will be delighted 
by the comfort and attention you will find. 
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via IMPORTANT EVENTS 

~ National Industrial Exhibition 


at Cork (May to September), 
the Dublin Horse Show 
(August 2nd to Sth), 


Be sure to obtain particulars 
of the 10-days Travel—” Go 
as you please "—ticket offered 
by the Great Southern Rail- 
ways (Ireland) for 90/- 
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~~ S.R. Expresses from Waterloo. Weekdays: 8.40 (Mons. to Fris.), 

was 9.0. (Sats.), 11.0 a.m. (Mons. to Fris.), 12.0 (Fris. and Sats.), 

Lise 12.40 (Mons. to Sats.), 3.0 (Mons. to Fris.), 3.15 (Sats.), 6.0 p.m. 

sed (Fris. and Sats.). Sundays: 11.0 a.m., 12.40, 3.0 p.m. Return 

: , Fares: “ Holiday "* or Week-end 25/9, Tourist 35/3. 
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— a These insect pests can ruin 

bt, 3 your flowers, fruit and_vege- 


tables in a few days. Unless 
dealt with promptly you can 
see months of work spoiled before 
your eyes. 

Kilsect—the non-poisonous powder 
insectieide—will deal death to pests 
and protect your plants. A six- 
penny packet contains sufficient 
to make 3} gallons of the most 
effective insecticide in the world. 


Send for free booklet S.2la, “ How to 
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. ROBINSON BROTHERS LTD., 
WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
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An Urgent Appeal 


for help in a new endeavour 
to assist workless youths 


NE of the most serious 

aspects of the stagnation of 
industry is the enforced idleness 
of young people, youths and girls 
who see little or no prospect of 
earning a living. 


The necessity for something to 
occupy the hours which inevitably 
drag for these unfortunates was a 
call which The Salvation Army 
could not ignore. The outcome 
formation of the “League of 





the 
Goodwill,” and all, whether Salvationists or 
not, are urged to take an active interest. 


Was 


Workers in the “ League of Goodwill” are each 
doing or giving according to ability; some 
having professional skill devote spare time 
among the poor in the slums or at “ Goodwill ” 
Centres. Others busy themselves with “ Good- 


will Sacks,” which are used for the collection 
of discarded clothing to be distributed in the 
slums and distressed districts. 
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In the Rhondda Valley, a 


** Goodwill” venture has 
commenced to help workless youths of South Wales 


to acquire productive occupations. A deserted farm 
homestead—* The House o’ Trees ”—with derelict 
buildings and hitherto uncultivated land is used as 
the training centre, and healthy work is provided for 
36 lads. Useful instruction is given in the repairing 
of buildings, carpentry, boot mending, market 
gardening, poultry and pig rearing. 


By these means, the lads are overcoming the evil effects 
ot idleness and depression, and finding their manhood 
in self-respecting and useful labour. 


Will you send a gift to enable us to 
develop and extend to other parts of 
England this unique work? 


An earnest appeal for donations, large 
or small, is made by 


The 


SALVATION ARMY 


Please send your help now to General E. J. Higgins, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
National Bank of New Zealand. 


Review of a Difficult Year. 





Tue sixtieth ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of 
New Zealand, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, at 17 Moorgate, London, 
Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E., chairman of the company, presided. 
The Chairman, after expressing regret at the death of the late 
chairman, the Hon. William Pember Reeves, said that the year 
under review had been one of unrelieved depression. 

It was the low level of prices of commodities which was perhaps 
the chief of the many troubles affecting the world. It was to be 
hoped that some alleviation might emerge from the proceedings of 
the World Economic Congress, which was to be set up in the autumn. 
He had no hesitation in saying that a great step forward towards 
the restoration of confidence had been achieved by the successful 
conclusion of the Lausanne Conference. 

Tue Dominion’s TRADE AND FINANCES. 

The staple products of New Zealand—dairy produce, meat, 
and wool--had shown a progressive fall in values for the last four 
years, and the figures of the Dominion’s trade with this country 
and the rest of: the world over the last five years indicated that the 
economic existence of New Zealand depended on her trade with 
Great Britain, and that the balance of trade which she carried 
on with foreign countries and other Dominions was unfavourable. 

Summing up the financial position of the Dominion, he said 
that at the beginning of May the Government, by the firm decision 
to maintain the credit of the Dominion, had been able to borrow 
five millions of money in London. They had also realised £2,000,000 
of Revenue Securities, and those two operations had correspondingly 
reduced the demand on the New Zealand Banks to provide the 
Government with London money. 

The Government had recently announced that, their requirements 
having been found in London up to March 31st, 1933, and with an 
estimated trade balance of £12,000,000, there was no financial 
reason for retaining the licensing regulations, and there seemed 
to be less reason than ever for raising the exchange, especially as 
provision was assured for payment of the present level of imports. 

The balance-sheet represented a strong and liquid position. 
The ratio of liquid assets to demand liabilities was 31s. 2d. in the 
£, or, including fixed deposits, 11s. .in the £, or 55 per cent. The 
gross profit of £600,300 showed a decrease of 7.1 per cent., and 
the net profits at £30,500 a decrease of 14.4 per cent. The board 
had not felt justified in recommending a higher dividend than that 
proposed, and he felt sure that in the circumstances the proprietors 
would not look upon the return of 7 per cent., free of tax, as being 
other than satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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to meet their obligations, and expressed the opinion that, y 
New Zealand people had never failed to meet all calls 
their courage and ability, they would not fail now. §, 
Austin also reviewed the exchange position very fully. Thy 

is a question which has become a national controversy x 
to whether a lower rate would be advantageous. On this 
matter, however, he pointed out that, so far as the trad 
position was concerned, an increasing surplus of exports 
over imports was being shown, which suggested that th 
present rate of exchange was not much out of line with the 
true equilibrium. The picture which Sir Austin Han 
painted of the general situation was not particularly bright, 
but he expressed his deep conviction that, though it wa 
impossible to forecast the duration of the present deep | 
depression, New Zealand would ultimately emerge and enter | 
upon a fresh era of prosperity. Meanwhile, however, it was 
the duty of the Board of the Bank to maintain in these times 
the strength and liquidity of its resources. 

* * * * 
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AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 

The London School of Economics has rendered good service 
since its foundation by increasing the number of students who 
leave the school with a real working knowledge of the princi- 
ples of up-to-date political economy. The directors I think, 
are now to be commended for the recent departure 
in the direction of giving to students a training in practical 
business affairs. A special Department, known as the Depart. 
ment of Business Administration, was established in 1930 at © 
the School through the joint efforts of leading business firms 
and the School authorities. Financed mainly by business 7 
men, this Department has been training twelve students in 
a full-time specialized business course, while a further fifteen 
students started its preliminary economic course given mainly 
in the evenings. I understand that, before being admitted to 
the course, successful students had to pass a severe inspection, 
Five were nominated for full-time study,and another six for 
evening work, by firms which subscribed a certain sum to the 
Department’s funds. Sixteen were chosen from a large number 7 
of independent applicants, while all had to satisfy a Selection | 
Committee composed of business and academic representatives 
that they were likely to profit by the course. All of these 
students, I understand, possessed high educational qualifica- 
tions; one was a chartered accountant, and fourteen had 
University degrees. 
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* * * 
Tue Case METHOD. 

A study of specialized business subjects occupied the full- 
time (or second-year) students and provided what might be 
called the novel elements in the work of the Department, the 
subjects being chosen with the object of providing an under- 
standing of the broad principles of business administration. 
These comprised marketing, production and business (as 7 Ql 
distinct from public) finance, accounting and statistics as 7 
instruments of executive control, and the principles of per- 
sonnel management. Basing the training on marketing on 
practical grounds, fresh studies were made of the practice and 
problems of firms distributing goods as manufacturers, re- 
tailers or wholesalers. Another innovation, also used princi- 
pally in the study of marketing, was the Case Method, a system 

resenting students with actual problems drawn from concrete 

usiness situations. The practical atmosphere created by the 
Case Method was strengthened by visits paid during the year 
to factories, shops and offices, and also by discussions opened 
by well-known business men who were expert and widely 
experienced in the subjects they discussed. I understand that 
the experience of the past year and the interest shown by firms 
which have contributed material and made inquiries for 
trained recruits show that the experiment has been framed 
along sound lines. Next year the same lines will be followed, 
with the addition of courses in Sales Management and Retail 
Store Management. Applications for admission and further 
information can, I am informed, be obtained from Mr. Jules 7 
Menken, head of the Department, at 11 Clement’s Inn Passage, 
W.C, 2. AWW. 
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In consequence of Mr. A. W. Kiddy being away for a forinight, 
the article which usually appears under this heading is omitted. 
His usual weekly contributions to this page will be resumed, 
however, in our issue of July 30th. 








IMPORTANT LECTURES arranged hy 


THE NEW EUROPE GROUP| , 


to explode popular fallacies and current myths. 
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APFUARTED CANES: “That Human Nature Never Changes.” Tuesday, CAXTON HALL, 7 
COUT TS & co. July 19th, at 8.30 p.m. By Gerald Heard. Chair. WESTMINSTER. 
man: Winifred G. Fraser. ‘“ That the Budget . ap 7 
GRINDLAY & co., Ltd. must be Balanced hy Taxation.’’ Thursday, July pew oe ae 
21st, at 8.30 p.m. By Arthur Kitson. Chairman: EUROPE GROUP, 55 
Generai R. B. D. Blakeney. Gower Street, W.C.1. = 
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-| IT ONLY 


COSTS £ 1 


Will you SEND a poor DELICATE CHILD to 
- & the COUNTRY for A FORTNIGHT’S SUMMER 
HOLIDAY >? This may mean little to you, but 
picture the happiness and benefit to the child, 


PLEASE DO HELP BY SENDING A DONATION TO-DAY FOR THE 


| : CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 5), 
17 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W,C, 2, 


~~ "¢"s 








UELELEQGUQQUUQENTUSELET TET EL ITTV ITEC ENV EVAC UCR TESTU SLR AL ERC CETLSEVERURNTECITT SATS IT 


THE ARYAN PATH 


u 


Vol. UL JULY. No. 7, 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, 
THE NEED OF OUR WORLD. EpDITORIAL. 


WHAT DOES DEATH MEAN TO YGU ? Max Plowman. 
THE VISION OF JOHN KEATS, J. MippLeyon Murry. 
SIMON MAGUS. GEOFFREY WEST. 
THE CULTURAL BOND BETWEEN CHINA AND 

JAPAN. K1AnG Kano Hv. 
THE DRAMA OF LIFE. Hucu I’A. Fausser. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 
J. D. Beresrorp. 





Annual Subscription £1. Half-Yearly 
Single Copies 2/6 post free. 


20 GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


ATIITULITITIP Ti ttPtPittititittitlitiiititiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiisitiiiiiiitiiiitiiiieiy 


10/-. 





PPPOESDOPISGDDEILILILIDAITI DIL ii Pitti tet te pete b isso o0 ebb bids bel 
MRRECRERAESECOLLERL CRA E REECE EER RERRESRRRCE ERS SE CARRE OU RR RRU RADAR ERATE 




















——— BUMPUS == 


ALL GOOD BOOKS, NEW AND OLD, ARE KEPT 
IN STOCK, AND WE ARE ALWAYS READY TO 
ADVISE AND HELP YOU IN YOUR CHOICE. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS of all kinds can be seen at Bumpus’s—both 
books to read while you are away, and Maps and Guides to help 
you in your travels, 


LEWIS CARROLL EXHIBITION 


OPEN DAILY, 9—-6.30; SATURDAYS, 5 O°CLOCK 
UNTIL JULY 31. ADMISSION FREE. CATALOGUE 1/- 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 
BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601 


— 











—— 

















THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund re ans as ‘ Yen 117,300,000 
Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 


Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, 
Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, 
Tsingtau. 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application, D. NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund . . - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - £49,416,137 


OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 


A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western 1 Burlington Gardens, 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
244 Branches throughout Scotland, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D, 
Associated Bank; WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(itenbess of he Lents Ghent Chee Beal 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a Une charged 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. : 
71% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, wit 
5 to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


line. 





PERSONAL 


LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
tific voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
~—Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St., W. 


RE you interested in international affairs? If so, 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C., for full particulars. 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
C urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. 
Our poor people in East London slums suffer greatly.— 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1, 


HE MYSTERY of the Divining Rod Solved.—How to 

locate springs and gauge depths. Illustrated by 

diagrams. Post Free from ERNEST CHRISTIE, Pollingfold, 
Ockley, Surrey. 1s. 2d. (Stamps). 


sy ERBA AMARGA ” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
a cure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G. Lioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 























MEDICAL 


LL IN QUEST of good health should read THE 
NATURE CURE MAGAZINE. Summer Number 
now ready. Valuable health articles on ASTHMA and 
HAY FEVER, Dangers of Constipation, Food and Feed- 
ing, Hydropathy and Home. It shows the way to cut 
down your doctor’s bills and presents a common sense 
idea of how to keep well. Price 1s. 6d., from ‘ THE 
Nature Curr,” Great Turnstile Chambers, Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 1. 


UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible forConstipation, 
Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis and all 
Complaints. Write re Prof.Metchnikoff’s Food. 
EARCH COMPANY, Dept.3, Normandy, Guildford. 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 

E 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 


and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation te 
fecretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9, 
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HAFTESBURY SOCIETY and R.S.U. PROVIDES 

HOLIDAYS in Homes and Camps for thousands of 

poor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 

from 167 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 

ays for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.—JOHN 
IRK Hovusk, $2 John Street, W.C. 1. 


16 OOO EAST END CHILDREN will have a 
Ld 


long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. COST 2s, EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS’ HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum home of East 
London’s Endless Environs? Please respond liberally 
to THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1, 











CINEMAS 


CcADEMY 
A Oxford Street (Opp. 





EMA 


CIN 
Warings). Ger. 2981. 





COMMENCING SUNDAY, JULY 177TH. 





PIEL JUTZI'S 
Sociological Drama of Berlin 
*“*‘MUTTER KRAUSEN’’ 


Last. Days : 
“MADCHEN IN UNIFORM.” 





E CAM BRIDGE 
Cambridge Circus. fem. Bar 6056. 
THIRD WEEK 
EKK’S Russian Sound Film, 
“THE ROAD TO LIFE.,”’ 





Prices, 1s. 6d.—8s. 6d. 500 seats at 1s. 6d. 
Continuous performance 2—11, Sundays 6—11. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





OCTOR’S WIFE requires situation as Housekeeper 
or Matron, preferably in a boys’ school.—Reply 
Box A509, Spectator. 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 











ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 


FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
5.W. 15 DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 


GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SBoRETARY. 


Series discounts ; 24% for 6 insertions ; 


59, ns 
5% for 13; 
h remittance 





CRUISING 


ON THE PERFECT 
SHIP 


AVatalNPX@)30 


WITH PERFECT 
CUISINE AND 
SERVICE 


Write for all-the-year 
Cruising Brochure. 








als 
NORWAY, NORTH 


CAPE, NORTHERN 
CAPITALS, ete. 


JULY 30 13 DAYS 
FROM 20 GNS. 
AUG. 13 21 DAYS 
FROM 32 GNS. 
Mediterranean 
Cruises 
SEPT.9 22 DAYS 
FROM 40 GNS. 
OCT.7 23DAYS 
FROM 42 GNS. 


cvs—139 





3 Lower Regent Street, 
ondon, S.W.1 
(Whitehall 2266) 

Liverpool :-10 Water St. 

& Principal TouristAgents 








HE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
DEPARTMENTS OF ENGINEERING, 
Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering : 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER L. MELLANBY, D.Sc., 
M.I.Mech.E. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WILLIAM KERR, Ph.D., 


A.R.T.C., M.1.Mech.E. 
Electrical Engineering : 
PROFESSOR STANLEY PARKER SMITH, D.Sc., M.1.E.E., 
A.M. Inst.C.E, 
Civil Engineering: 
PROFESSOR GEORGE Moncur, BSc., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.Amer.Soc.C.1. 
Mining Engineering : 
ProressoR ANDREW 
M.1.Min.E. 
Chemical Engineering : 
Professor of Technical Chemistry : Tuomas Gray, 
D.Se., LL.D., Ph.D., F.LC. 

Complete courses of instruetion are provided, qualifying 
for the Diploma and Associateship of the College and 
for the Degree of B.Sc. im Engineering of Glasgow 
University. 

Composition fee, not exceeding 25 guineas per annum, 

Session 1932-33 begins on Tuesday, September 20th. 

Calendar, by post 3s., and prospectus, gratis, may be 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 


RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c, Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


eereres HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (teeog. by 
B.o.E.), Girls 7-18, Entire . Preparation 
for examinations and University.—Apply PRInciPa.s. 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOE, DOLGELLEY.—Moderate 
inclusive fee. Individual attention. Head-Mistress, 


MEIKLE BRYAN, B.Sc., 




















Miss E, C, NIGHTINGALE .M.A, 








i 
T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans, Church of 
tungland Independent Girls’ Public School. Universit 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive pla 
ing fields—For Particulars, apply HEAD-Mistanss. 
S*: MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLb 
(English Church) Beautiful house and ground 
Qualified staff.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
re oe School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boardin 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con: 
sidered especially. Health record high. —HEAD-MIsrrpgg 
HE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS, WORCESTER. 
SHIRE.—A boarding-school for girls with special 
Vreparatory House for 30 younger pupils Recognised 
and inspected by Board of Education, Beautifully 
situated high on the slope of. the hills in large grounds 
and playing fields, The aim of the School is to give g 
wide general education on modern lines, with special 
attention to music, art and modern languages, For 
terms, scholarships and photographs, apply to the 
SECRETARY. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, 

















SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding school on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M, CAMERON, Fin, Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 
HK LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Graduate staff :  Prepara. 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensiyg 
playing grounds, hockey, Jacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming, excellent health record ; individual care— 
Scholarships available-—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


OLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. nd, 1708, 
180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar. 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MAster, 
eee os SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874, Re: 
cently reorganized and extended.-Apply HEAD-MAster. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


gett GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—A finst- 

class French Finishing School for girls. Prospeetus 
and references from Miss JUbsoN, The Abbey, Malvern 
Wells. 
































_SCHOLASTIC_AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


BOOKS, &c. 


VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read 7'he East 
E End Star. ¥ull of fascinating articles and pictures 
or East End life. Send your name and. address, and 
we will send you a copy of this month’s issue.— 
SUPERINTENDENT. EAST KND MISSION, Stepney Cen- 
tral Hall, Commercial Road, London LE. 1. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward MSS, 
A to Publishers of over 30 years standing. £50 Cash 
Prizes for Poems, Catalogues free.—STOCKWELL L®D., 
92 Ludgate Hill, London. 

1 Seen TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS, 1s. per 
1,000, carbons 3d., Plays 24d. per page, carbons, Id, 
—Write WINIFRED Nasi, 45 Dorset Street, W. 1. 
EW WRITERS.—Novels, plays and MSS. on popular 
or specialized subjects welcomed and promptly con- 
sidered.—TEMPLE BAR PUBLISHING Co., Ltp., 30 St. 
Martin’s Court, W.C. 2. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good Stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
ONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musical composi- 
tions also considered for publication. Known and 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK. 
Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 
RITE FOR PROFIT,—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet,—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept 85D), Palace Gate, W, 8. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Ae as HIGH PRICES paid tor GOLD, 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS, Banknotes pet 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and CO., 7a, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


RIME Roasting Powls 63. pr.; fat ducks 68, 6d.— 
Hurtxy, North Square, Rossearbery, Cork. 

KA for the discerning. Finest blend Syihet and 

Ceylon leaf with Darjeeling Broken Orange Pekoe. 

Packed in IIb. lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6 p. free. — 






























































Eastern Imports .Lrp., 141 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2, 
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FOR SALE 
c ONO 





LESS E MY. 


£8 





The rigours of retrenchment can be greatly relieved 
by living at Welwyn Garden City. This sociable town 
is planned f for modern people and it is only half-an-hour 
from King’s Cross, It is permanently protected against 
ugly development. Architect- planned 3 bedroom houses 
jn central positions to let from £50 per annum (with 
garage from £60). Houses for sale, with easy purchase 
facilities, from = to £3,000. 


Send a car : . bs 
ESTATE OF ro E, WELWYN GARDEN CITY, 
er better still call for particulars and see the town. 


Full a obtainable in London from 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 cate Square, London, W. .. 











’ Bimini, Bahamas. 





NATIVE Sponges.—Write “* Spong,’ 








TO LET, &c. 


NEVON- To let Furnished, 8 months from end Oct. 
D Modern cosy house. Hot water service, telephone. 
Suit two gentlefc ‘olk. Close churches, sea, buses. Mod. 
terms. -Box 35, SMITHS’ LIBRARY, Fleet St., Torquay. 

EGULAR reader of the Spectator wishes to let Cottage 
R on Surrey hills for month of August. Modernly 
equipped. H. & c, water, —- Two 
acres of ground.—Write Box A 510 


WITZERLAND.—To let for summer holidays or 

winter sports, furnished peasant's chélet at Rougc- 

mont, Vaud, 3,500 ft. altitude. Maid kept.—Apply B. W. 
Rip.ey, Talboys, Oxted, Surrey. 








Telephone. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
A Tobaceo. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free. plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lrp., 90 
Piccadilly, W. 1. ‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s. 6d. per }-lb. tin, post extra. 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE; 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; 
extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarths, 473, 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s, Specimens sent, 
free—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 

















EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 





free. James St. !weed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 






EDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 
| stern aaa eae 


For your late holiday... . three 
glorious weeks of sunshine and 
galety... Cruising with the great 
white Dreamship of Cruises 


EMPRESS of 
AUSTRALIA 


22,000 tons of elegant luxury 
and comfort.... a ship for 
travellers accustomed to the 
best. Roman Pool (also Out- 
door Sunr-bathing Pool), Pala- 
tial Public Rooms. Glorious 
Sun Decks and Games Deck, 
Finest Cuisine and Service. 
Cruise Itinerary : 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Messina, 
Naples, Monaco, Barce- 
lona, Palma, Casablanca 
and Lisbon. 
from Southampton 


September 24 
FIRST CLASS ONLY 
Limited Membership 


Writ > for full infor 
mation & cabin plans 


to A. R. Powell, 


ns 
Cruise Dept., g 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Worlds Greatest Travel System 
62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1; 
103, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 

or Local Agents Everywhere. 
















from 









HEALTH & PLEASURE RESORT 


rT IT a health-giving rest that you want? If so, come 
to Royhill Health and Pleasure Centre with its 
sun-swept fields and anti-arthritis water. Royhill 
gives tonicity to nerves and makes your holiday a 
body-bullding gladness. Terms m Best Food. 
Modern Sanitation. Delightful Surroundings. Write 
cor B.N.C.A., 281 High Holborn, London, 


W.C 
its nearest 





Royhill is on the healthy Hadlow Down ; 
railway station is Buxted, 8.R. 





AND BOARDING HOUSES 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.; 814. Lift. 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fuliy Heensed. A.A.. R.AC, 
Large Garage. Historical associations from re D. 1759. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. AA. RAC, 
lild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


HOTELS 

















DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 
PRIVATE HOTEL 


Fastzou RNE.—ANGLES 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedroom, 
Kuyglish chef. "Phone 311, 


Pla RIOUS DEVON.—ASHBURTON-KINGSLEY 
HOTEL. Beautifully situated midst moors & sea, 
every comfort. 43. 


LANDUDNO.—THE CRAIG-Y-DON (Temperance), 

Promenade. Ideal centre for Touring “ Snow- 

donia,” Accom. 200. Lift, lounge, writing, recreation 
rooms. ‘Tariff, PROPRIETRESS. Tel. 6489. 


MA TLck. SMEDLEY" S—Gt. ~ Britain's Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 18s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Countzy. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
H 


OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S ee ~ HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Winter terms from 2} gns. 





RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Phone 











eS os Ltp., ST. Guenen’s Howse, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 


NEIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton 
T Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. 
Court, billards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Tustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 


HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
j St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Break- 
With dinner 6s. 6d., or 











fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 





2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the SpecTator’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—_SKELWITH BRIDGE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY 
—kROY AL voRK HOUSE. 
BELFAST. ENTRAL, 
BEXINEL-ON-SEA.—G RANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BE - ee 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURN BMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS 
—ROYAL ALBIO 

—ROYAL CRESCE NT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—-TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).— GREAT ony a 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Verths.). DIE DNOUGHT, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londoenderry).—GOLF, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN 

—RHOS — 

CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTL 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark). ORAWE ORD. 
CROWBOROUGH.— BEACON. " 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK. 








DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS. 
DORKING.— 
DROITWICH SPA.— A.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 
DUMFRIES.— 
EDZELL (forfarshire). re).—G LENESKE. 
— MURS 
ELIE (Fi 





ENNERDALE LAKE “(Cumb. ).—ANGLER’S. 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 

GAIRLOCH (Ros3s-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON UA gn nd —FORTINGALL, 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 





MARDOOATE._CAIRE. 
HASTINGS.— QUEEN 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STA R. 
LAKE VYRNWY Sit cosas — LAKE 
VYRNWY 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—KEGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL oe. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge). 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury S8t.. W.C.1 
—KENIL WORTH, Gt. Russell _ W.C. 1. 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, Wet 
—THACK E RAY, Gt. Russell st, W.c. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C. i 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER. oSOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMY, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire)—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshize)—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
NEWQUAY. many ahi 
OBAN.—ALEXAN 
—GREAT WESTERN, 
—STATION. 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE. 
PAR (Cornwall)—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GRAND. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
—STATION, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 











PRINCETOWN (necar).—TWO BRIDGES, 


REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY -AN-ALBAN 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (8. Devon). —DUNMORE. 
SHAP (W a WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMO 
SOUTHPORT. BR RINGE ‘OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLEN DARAGH. 
—(nr.) HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 

TEMPLECOMBE _ (Somerset).—_TEMPLECOMBE 

HOUSE. 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—ROSETOR. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 

WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMOKLIE HYDRO. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 

WINSFORD (Somerset). —ROYAL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE. 















RETURNED TO-MORROW 
lowest prices - ~ finest os 
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Ready later in July 





THE ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF MODERN 
BRITAIN 
-By J. H. CLAPHAM 
VOLUME Il. FREE TRADE AND STEEL 
Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 


his volume is e continuation of The Early 
Railway Age, 1820-1850, which was published in 
1926 and reached a second edition last year. 
The period covered is roughly 1850-1886. 
Diagrams of prices, wages, foreign trade, two 
maps of railways and canals, and a reproduc- 
tion of Augustus Petermann’s map of British 
Industries, prepared for the census of 1851, are 
included. 


EPIRUS 


A STUDY IN GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By G. N. CROSS 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The author describes how a group of barbarian 
tribes, originally outside the pale of Greek 
civilisation, developed into the Greek State of 
Epirus: how the Epirots under their famous 
King Pyrrhus attained for a moment a posi- 
tion of commanding importance in Greece: and 
how finally the Roman Conquest put an end 
to the independent existence of the country. 


RUSSIAN HEROIC 


By Mrs N. K. CHADWICK 
Demy 8yvo. 15s. net. 
This book aims at giving translations of a 
representative series from all periods. In 
selecting from the many hundreds of examples 
contained in the great Russian collections, the 
author has kept in view the twofold aim of 


illustrating both the course of Russian history 
and the development of Russian heroic poetry. 


THE MESOLITHIC AGE 
IN BRITAIN 
By J. G. D. CLARK 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ‘About 15s. net. 
This book will do something to bridge the gap 


between the close of Pleistocene times and the 
penetration of Neolithic culture into Britain. 


HILDEBRANDIWNE 
ESSAYS 
By J. P. WHITNEY 
Demy 8vo. About 10s. 6d. net. 
This volume contains essays on the following 
subjects:—Pope Gregory VII and the Hilde- 
brandine Ideal; Gregory VII; Peter Damiani 


and Humbert; Milan, a.p, 1056-1073; Berengar 
of Tours, 

















Now Ready 


Planned by the late J. B. BURY, M.A. General Editors: The late J. R. 
TANNER, Lit.D., C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, Litt.D., F.B.A., and 
Z. N. BROOKE, M.A. 

VOLUME Vil. DECLINE OF EMPIRE AND PAPACY 
With a portfolio of maps. Royal 8vo. 50s. net. 

This volume treats mainly cf the fourteenth century, and provides 
authoritative interpretations of themes of perennial interest, the Hundred 
Years’ War, the rise of Parliament, the religious thought of Wyclif, the 
Babylonish Captivity of the Papacy and the Great Schism, the victory of 
articularism in Germany, the age of Dante, and the early Renaissance in 
taly. It also deals, covering a longer period, with such subjects as Peasant 
Life, Medieval Estates, the Jews, Russia, and Mysticism. The names of nine 
eminent’ contributors, Colville, Mollat, MclIlwain, Altamira, Blok, Krofta, 
Caggese, Martin, and Prince Mirsky show the international character the 

Medieval History maintains. 


DEAN SWIFT’S LIBRARY 


With a Facsimile of the ORIGINAL SALE CATALOGUE and some 
account of TWO MANUSCRIPT LISTS OF HIS BOOKS 


By HAROLD WILLIAMS 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Edition limited to 350 copies 
This book largely supplements what has hitherto been known about Swift 
and his books with information derived from a sale catalogue of the 
Dean’s books, a manuscript volume from the library at Abbotsford con- 
taining lists of the Dean's books, and a list of the Dean's library as it 
stood in 1715. The author has been able also to garner additional facts 
elsewhere, 





SAINT MICHAEL’S MOUNT 
By the Rev. T. TAYLOR 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


An account of the history of St Michael's Mount intended for the general 
reader. It should interest all Cornishmen and all who visit the Mount on 
their holidays. he writer sets forth his story under two heads— 
religious and secular. While examining the old legends he insists that the 

ok is history, not romance, and is based solely on documentary 
evidence. There is a chapter on the vexed question whether St Michael's 
Mount is the “Ictis” of Classical writers. Several documents of great 
interest are printed in the, Appendix. The author is Hon. Canon of Truro 
and Vicar of St Just in Penwith. 


YUGOSLAV POPULAR BALLADS 


THEIR ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
By DRAGUTIN SUBOTIC 


With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


The aim of this book is to revive, and possibly widen, the interest of the 
British people in a subject which, under the name of Serbian popular 
ballads, they thought worthy of their attention throughout the greater 
part of the nineteenth century, and which, having lost none of its beauty, 
will still prove attractive for them under its new name. 


CALENDAR OF SELECT PLEAS AND 
MEMORANDA OF THE CITY OF LONDON 


Preserved among the Archives of the Corporation of the City of London 
at the Guildhall, a.p. 1381-1412. 


Edited by A. H. THOMAS 


Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


Unlike its predecessors, this volume is described as a calendar of select 
pleas and memoranda, because a somewhat larger number of formal 
entries and records of small debt actions have been omitted. Care has 
been taken, however, to include all passages which seem to add in any 
way to our knowledge of the times. Among other matters illustrating 
London life, the editor has set out fully the numerous inventories of 
hoasehold goods, plate, jewels, and textile fabrics, which give information 
ea domestic conditious and the trade and manufactures of the period. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE 
ORIENTAL MSS BELONGING TO THE 


LATE E. G. BROWNE 
By R. A. NICHOLSON 
Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 


Before his death in 1926 Professor E. G. Browne had prepared a descrip- 
tive catalogue of his collection of Oriental MSS, about 400 in number, 
including many of great rarity and interest, which supplied him with 
valuable materials for his well-known works on Muslim religion, history, 
literature, and science. This has now been completed by Professor R. A. 
Nicholson. Besides an Introduction and full Indices, the volume contains 
a Memoir of the author and a Bibliography of his writings. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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